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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

AS A RESULT of two Wars that have devastated the World 
men and women everywhere feel a twofold need, We 
need a deeper understanding and appreciation of other 
peoples and their civilizations, especially th«r moral 
and spiritual achievements. And wc need a wider vision 
of die Universe, a dearer insight into the fundamentaU 
of ethics and religion. How ought men to behave? How 
ought nations? Docs God ewsc? What h His Nature? 
How is He related to His creation? Especially, how can 
man approach Him? In other words, there is a general 
desire to know what the greatest minds, whether of East 
or West, have thou^c and gjdd 'about th^'Truth of God 
and of the beings who‘{as '^rdst'.of dttm hold) have 
sprung fiom Him, live by Him, and return to Him. 

It is the object of tWs Scries, which originated among 
a group of Oxford men and. their iHcnds, to ,place the 
chief ethical and religious masterpieces of,the world, 
both Christian and non-Chfisdh'n, within easy reach of 
the intelligent reader who is not necessarily an expert— 
the ex-Service man who is interested in the East, the 
undergraduate, the adult student, the intelligent public 
generally. The Series will contain books of three kinds: 
translations, reproductions of ideal and religious art, 
and background books showing the Burroundings in 
which the literature and art arose and developed. These 
books overlap each other. Religious an, both in East and 
West, often illustrates a religious text, and in suiuble 
cases the text and the pictures will be printed together 
to complete each other, The background books will 
often consist largely of transladona. The volume will be 
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prepared by schoUis of distinction, who will try lo make 
them, not only scholarly, but intell^ble and enjoyable. 
This Introduction represents the views of the General 
Editois as to the scope of the Series, but not necessarily 
the views of all contributors to it. The contents of the 
books will also be very varied—ethical and social, 
biographical, devotional, philosophic and mystical, 
whether in poetry, in pictures or in prose. There is a 
great wealth of material. Confucius lived in a time much 
like our own, when State was at war with State and the 
people suffering and disillusionedi and the 'Classics’ he 
preserved or inspired show the soda! virtues that may 
unite families, classes and States into one great family, 
in obedience to the Will of Heaven. Asoka and Akbar 
(both of them great patrons of art) ruled a vast Empire 
on the principles ofrel^ous faith. There are the moral 
anecdotes and moral maxims of the Jewish and Muslim 
writers of the Middle Ages. There are the beautiful 
tales of courage, love and hdelity in the Indian and 
Persian epics. Shakespeare’s plays show that he thought 
the true relation between man and man is love. Here 
and there a volume will illustrate the unethical or less 
ethical man and difficulties that beset him. 

Then there arc the dcvodonal and philosophic works- 
The lives and legends (legends often express religious 
truth with clarity and beauty) of the Buddha, of the 
parents of Mary, of Francis of Assisi, and the exquisite 
sculptures and paintings that illustrate them. Indian 
and Christian religious music, and the words of prayer 
and praise which the music intensifies. There arc the 
prophets and apocalyptic writers, Zarathustrian and 
Hebrew; the Greek philosophers, Christian thinkers— 
and the Greek, Ladn, medieval and modem^whoin 
they so deeply influenced. There is, too, the Hindu, 
Buddhist and Christian teaching expressed in such great 
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monumeno a* the Indian temple, Barabudur [th. 

th. 

Fi^y thsrt are the mystics of feeUng, and the 
mysbcal philosophers. In God-loving India the po^ 
musicians, sculptors and painters inspired by the 
spmtual worsbp of Krishna and Rama, as weU ^ the 

Upanishad, onward. The 
two peat Taoists Lao-tse and Chuang-tze and the Sunj 
mystical paintcra tn China. Rumi and other sufis i? 
Islam. Plaio Plotinus, followed by ‘Dionysius’ 

St. John of the Cross and (in our view) Dante 

SiS‘JS ““ ”*■' 

M^kind is hungry, but the feast is there, though it is 
locked up and hidden away. It is the aim of this 5^ to 
put It withm reach, so that, Hke the heroes of Homer we 

b^re^''* ^ 

“ fundamental 

respects. But they are not nearly so far from one another 
as they seem We think they are further off than they 
are largely because we so often misunderstand and 
nusrepixaent them. Those whose own religion is doj?- 
ma^ have often been as ready to learn from other 
twchmgs as those who arc liberals in religion. Above 
there is an enormous amount of common ground in 
the great rehgions, concerning, too, the most funda- 
menul matters. There is frequent agreement on the 
Dime Nature; God is the One, Self-subsisting Reality. 
Rowing amself, and therefore loving and rejoicing in 
Hims^. Nature and fimte spirits are in some wv 
subordinate kinds of Being, or merely appearances 
the Divine, die One. The three stages of ihe way of 
mans approach or return to God arc in essence the 



same in Ghris^an and non-Chrisdan teaching: an 
ethical stage, then one of knowledge and love, leading 
to the mysdcal union of the soul with God. Each stage 
will be illustrated in these volumes. 

Something of all this may (it is hoped) be Icamt from 
the books and pictures in this Series. Read and pondered 
with a desire to learn, they will help men and women to 
iind ‘fulness of U&\ and peoples to live together in 
greater understanding and harmony. To-day the earth 
is beautiful, but men are disillusioned and afraid. But 
there may come a day, perhaps not a distant day, when 
there will be a renaissance of man*8 spirit: when men 
will be innocent and happy amid the beauty of the 
world, or their eyes will be opened to sec that egoism 
and strife are folly, that the imivene is fundamentally 
spiritual, and that men are the sons of Cod. 

They shall not hurt nor destroy 
In all My holy mountain: 

For all the earth shall be fiiU of the 
knowledge of the Lord 
As the waters cover the sea. 

The Editors 





PREFACE 


Within the limits of this little book arc brought together 
from the sacred scripture* of Buddhism, Islam and 
Ghrisdanity selected passages which reflect the belief 
that the Founder of the religion was not simply a human 
being but was possessed of supernatural qualides and 
characteristics. 

Because of the need for brevity the book takes it Ibr 
granted that Gautama, Muhammad and Jesus did exist 
as human teachers and that their personalities and 
teaching provided in each case the impetus for the de¬ 
velopment of fresh religious experiences and ideas which 
in time gave rise to the three great religions which we 
know today. There is a sufficient weight of scholarship 
which supports this view in each case and fully justifies 
the assumption. This will be seen to imply a somewhat 
different point of view from that adopted, for example, by 
Dr, Conae who, in bis recent book on Buddhism prefere 
to believe that the existence of Gautama as an individual 
is a matter of little importance.* This may be the case for 
those who wish to study Buddhism only from the stand¬ 
point of its ultimate development but to the student of 
the history of religions the existence of the Founder and 
the possibility of knowing his original gospel must remain 
matters of continual interest and imporiance. For the 
particular study with which this book deals they wiQ be 
seen to be of considerable significauce. 

The need for brevity has also largely dictated the 
form in which the material is presented. The sacred 

* E. Co m e. Its Buvw W Dtnelepmutt. Oxf ig5( See ap 

pp. S7-fi8 and 34. 
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writings arc allowed to tcU their own story and comments 
have been restricted to those which are required either 
to make dear the meaning of the texts or to summarise 
the main conclusions of scholars who have considered at 
some length some of the problems which the texts them¬ 
selves raise. 

The tranaliteraiion of proper names and of theological 
terms has been standardised in each case as far as possible 
but where quotations of translations are given the trans¬ 
lator's own form of transliteration has generally been 
retained. 

I am indebted to my friend Dr. Alan Phillips both for 
assistance in the reading of proofs and also for valuable 
criticisms and suggestions. My wife's help in the 
preparation of the Index has greatly facilitated this 
task. 

F-H.H. 
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THE SOURCES 

Our jourcc* for a study of the Buddha faU into two main 
groups—the sacred writings of the Hinayana, or the 
‘Lesser Vehicle’, and those of the MahaySna or the 
|Grealer Vehicle^ The Hiaayana tradition reflects that 
intexpretatiOD of Buddhism tvhich centres attention on 
the historical Gautama in much the same way as the 
Gospels do upon Christ, and has been more or less pre¬ 
served in Ceylon and Burma. The Mahayana is BuddhUxn 
as it has developed in countries like China and Japan and 
which int^rcts the historical Buddha (caUed here 
Sycyamuni) as a manifestation of the Absolute. 

(a) Th€ Sa£Tti Scripiurts 0 / Uu Hinayana. 

Pali is the language of the canon of the Hinayana: it 
seems to have been a ‘translation* language, in much the 
same way as the Greek of the New Testament is a transla¬ 
tion of the Aramaic which would have been the actual 
language spoken by Jesus. For Gautama taught in the 
Kingdoms of Kosala and Magadha in northern India 
and would no doubt have used the dialects of those 
states. 

The Pali of the Buddhist canon seems, moreover, to 
have been an artificial literary language of which the 
origin is not certainly known, It is plain iat it was not in 
U8C until after the time of the famous Indian Emperor 
Aseka—the zealous apostle of the ffinay 5na who reigned 
during the 3 rd century 6 . 0 . Asoka l^t behind him a 
number of Edicts—inscriptions carved in rocks 
pillars, which consist largriy of injunctions to righteous 
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and fraternal conduct and refer to passages contained in 
the Pali literature. The language of the Asokan rock in- 
senpdohs is closely akin to that of the Pali documents 
which have come down to us, but it seems to be of a less 
highly polished character and is therefore probably 
earlier in date, so that in all probability iJxc Pali literature 
as we now know it was not put together until some time 
after the 3rd century B.c. 

However, the fact that certain passages from the Pali 
books are referred to in the Asokan inscriptions suggests 
the existence in the 3rd century B.c. either of an oral 
tradition, or of written records earlier than our present 
Pali sources, or of both. That a foirly extensive oral tradi¬ 
tion was in existence is likely when we remember that it 
was the habit of Indian teachers to encourage their 
disciples to commit to memory the essential pare of their 
doctnne. Indeed Gautama himself would seem to have 
adopted this practice, for he is reported to have said to his 
hearers on one occasion, ‘This is the precise meaning, 
which you should treasure up in your memories accor¬ 
dingly’.* That the Eastern mind was trained to be reten¬ 
tive and most reliable is generally agreed, and this fact 
alone makes it likely that a considerable pan of the 
original teaching of Gautama was handed on faithfully 
until it was written down. The art of writing was certainly 
known in India in the 6th and 5th centuries B.c., but was 
very little practised for the writing of books, and the 
probability is that the teaching of Gautama was not 
committed to writing at once but circulated in oral form 
for some time after his death. 

The actual date of the Pali canon as we know it today is 
still a matter of discussion among scholars. Orthodox 
Buddhist tradition, handed down in the works of the 
famous Singhalese commentator Buddhaghosa (5th 
* May . m . Ill, 199. S £. B . Vol. VI, p . 966. 
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Mn tu ry A.D .) >«« naturally anxious to date the compilation 
of its sacred documenu as early as possible, It says that 
immediately after Gautama’s death a great Council of 
five hundred monks met at Rsjagaha about 477 b . c ., 
a^tnatihe authorised versien ofthe sayings of the Master 
forth in the Vinaya and the Dhamma (the Sutca 
’'Pitaka) and as reheated by Upili and Ananda, two of 
the most famous of the early followers of Oautama, was 
established and fixed. It asserts that this first Council 
was followed by three more; at Vcsalt a hundred years 
later, called the Great Council (MahSsangiti), at which 
quesiiona of monastic discipline were settled a«d the 
Vinaya and tihamma again reheaned; at Pauliputta 
under the patronage of King Asoka, at about 247 s.a, 
to eliminate schismsj and at Kanjshka, about a.d. ioo 
about which no details are given. It is not dear how far 
this tradition of the four Buddliist General Councils may 
be accepted at its face value: some scholars indeed would 
go so far as to say that the first three Councils are but 
names without historical reality. It is, however, quite 
feasible that on the death of the Buddha his chief 
disdplcs would have gathered in council and tried to 
make a summary of hU leaching, relying upon the 
memories of one or two of his most indmate followers. 
Later Councils would no doubt be called in order to 
deal with corruptions and heresies and to try to free the 
original tradition ftom later accretions. Thus there is 
nothing inherently improbable in the idea of a number 
of such Councils, though the orthodox tradition about 
them may be unreliable in some of its details. 

Probably the most recent and authoritative work 
dealing with this subject is Dr. B. C. Law’s A Hisl^ of 
Pali Liirraturei^ and he seems quite ready to use the 
Buddhist tradition ofthe Councils as historical landmarks 
‘ Loadm, 1933. 
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in the development of the Pali canon. His chief conclu¬ 
sions are as follows: 

(i) The I si century a.d. ‘Milinda Paftha’, which 
refers to Pali books or some chapters of them by name, 
contaJns evidence that the division of the canoninto three 
Flcakas and five Nikayas was well established by that 
time. 

(s) The canon became finally closed some time before 
the beginning of the Christian era, and so wc can safely 
fix the last quarter of the ist century b.o. as the 'terminus 
ad quem\ 

(3) The Digha NikSya is to be assigned to a pre- 
Asokan date. 

The Majjhima NikSya to a period not more than a 
hundred years ato Buddha’s death. 

The Samyutta NikSya to a period ‘not for beyond 
Buddha’s death’. 

The Angultara NikSya to the same period as the 
Majjhima, and the Khuddaka NikSya to the 
period following that which saw the formation 
of the first four NikSyas. 

Among the sections of the Pali canonical literature 
which will be particularly referred to are the following: 

(a) The Digha, Majjhima and Sarnyutla Nikayas, 
containing accounts of the discourses of ^e Buddha. 

(b) The Khuddaka Nikaya, especially the Sutta 
Nipaca and the JScaka Tales. 

Ail these books form part of the second of the three 
Pitakas known as the Sutta or Discourse ‘Basket’. 

Besides the existence of the Pali literature, there are 
extant some portions of Sanskrit translations, as well as 
translations into Chinese and Tibetan, made either from 
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Saflskrif or from Pali, aJ I of which also partially reflect the 
HinaySna point of view. 

(b) Tfu Sa£Ted ScHptuns ^ the MahtySna. 

Mahay ana doctrine was firel expounded by Nargaj una 
in the and century a-c. and it is probable that some of the 
Mahay ana sumas werein existence a century, or even two 
centuries earlier, but it is impossible to point to any one 
of them as belonging certainly to the xst century a n 
They exist now as a whole in Chinese and Tibetan 
translations. In form they are a continuation of the same 
type of literature as that of the Hinayana-discounts 
purporting to have been delivered by Buddha at various 
places, usually during his earthly career. But they are 
expressly termed Mahayana sutras and frequently dis¬ 
agree with the doctrine contained in the older collections. 

The canonical texts of the different Mahiyina sects 
and schoob are too numerous to mention here. The 
reader is referred to the details given in such books as 
Mis. Suzuki’s MahifySna B^dkismy Chapter 5’ and Co 
M. Steinilber-Oberiin^s Buddhist Setts of Japan, pp. 
268 ff * For uanslations into English of both Hinayana 
and MahaySna texts, reference may be made to the 
series Sasred Bocks of ihi East, edited by Max Muller and 
published by the Oxford University Press. Some Pali 
texts have also been translated in the series Saend Bocks 
(f the Buddfdsu, also published by the Oxford University 
Press,* and othen in the editions of the Pali Text Society.* 

* Published by TbtSuddhist l.odae, Loadon, luB. 

* George Allen and Vowia, :«8. 

NlijS?* ^ '^*^**“ '*** MMihlna 

» Kftrred to ai ^und Bock, of 

•U BuifftiUs u SJ.B. ^ ^ 
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TWO 


THE BIRTH OF THE BUDDHA 

The birth of Gautama Buddha is usually thought to have 
taken place about the year 560 a.c., at KapiUvatthu (or 
Kapilavastu) in Nordiem India, on the borders of 
Nepal. Buddha is said to have chosen king Suddbodana 
for his father, and queen Mahamaya, Maya the great, as 
his mother. Awording to Buddhist belief Gautama had 
suffered many births and rcbirihs before he was eventu¬ 
ally born of Maya in his last existence, Having in a 
previous existence made the rcaoIuUon to become a 
Buddha, he eventually came to birth in the ‘Tusita 
heaven' where he stayed until the time came for his last 
existence,* Then he chose the time, the continent, the 
coun uy, his fother and his mother, and taking leave of the 
gods, descended to earth.* References to this pre-existence 
and final birth arc scattered about in the Canon. 

‘For a long time have I known, monks, the wished-for, 
desired, dear, delightful and severally enjoyed results of 

^ The Tusiu heaven was regarded as the fburih (he sut heavem of 
(be world of daire. Buddhks (bought of (be wbok of existence, from the 
lowest hell 10 (he Unit of eusteiKe, as made up of the thru worlds of 
d^e, fbrm and loRaleasneat. U U not posilbk to identify the Rsrmleai 
worid (ihe **njr»a dhatu’) wiifa (he Weatcra Christian ‘Heaven’. In fict 
Bi.»ddhiua ragged exbten« In any of (heie worlds as having in some 
Uif narure of evil, bacMse ‘e^rvlna*, (he iiue goal, could not be 
tbought af as existence in any penidve sense. (McOovem, A MenMl cf 
Vol I pp. 60*70. L«ad. 

• A coniinuoot aottunt cc (be Buddha's decisioc to enter the last exdt* 
ence is first (bund in (heJStaha Commenta^, which Thomas rceboos to 
be a translation of an ol^r Fih work. Thity* ^ and Ed., Land. 

• 93 > > P- * 74 - Jiiaka itself, cuntalniog versea belonging to 551 taJti of 
pitv^MS cttstences of Buddha, is part of the Khuddakt'Ninya of (he 
HU Carton. See on thh Dr. MalalaKkerab Pili s/ CfriM, p. 

117 ff. London (938. 


good works done for a long time. Having practised 
benevolence for seven yean, I did not return tc this Vk'orid 
during seven aeons consummation and restoration. 
Yea, monks, at the consummation of an aeon I was an 
Angel of Splendour, and at the restoration I rose again 
in the empty palace of the Brahmas. Yea, then, O monks, 
1 was a Brahma—the Great Brahma, conquering, un- 
conquered, alUeeing, controlling. And thirty six times 
0 monks, was I Sakko, the lord of the angels; many 
hundreds of times I was a king, a r^hleous emperor, a 
king of righteousness (or, king by right, the Epic title 
of a Hindu suecrain), victorious in the four quarters, 
securely established in my country and possased of the 
seven treasures. Now what was the doctrine of that 
religion and kingdom? This is what I thought of it O 
monks: ‘*Whai deed of mine is this the fruit of? Of what 
deed is this the result, whereby now I am thus magical 
and mighty?” This Is what I thought of it O monks: 
“This is the fruit of three deeds of mine, of three deeds 
the result, whereby now I am thus magical and mighty, 
to wit; alms, control and abstinence”.* (Itivuit. 22). 
‘Mindful and conscious the Bodhisaita stayed in the 
Tusita body. Throughout his full span of life, the Bodhi- 
satta stayed in the Tusita body. Mindful and conscious 
the Bodhisatu descending from the Tusita body entered 
the vrt>mb of his mother.* (Majj. Nik. Ill, 119,) 

It has to be remembered that Buddhism took its rise in 
India and inherited fi'om Hinduism^ the view that human 
life may be but one of a whole series of existenctt, from 
the lowest forms of animal and insect life to that of the 
gods of the celestial worlds, Bnngs can and do pass 
through some or all of these forms ofexistcncc as a result 

* Th« term 'Klodulam’ k understood to include ‘BrahnununS as in 
Co me , op. cit. p. 54. 



of a series of rebirths, the shape of which is decided by 
their *Karma' or ‘deeds’ in previous lives. This is ihe 
doctrine of ‘Samsara* which in the form adopted by the 
early Buddhists involved not the rebirth of a soul or 
‘atta’ (Sanskrit: ^itman’) but simply the inevitable 
‘dying out* and ‘rekindling’ of the flame of existence. It 
could be brought to an end according to Gautama’s 
tedchingj by man’s becoming ‘enlightened’-—the aim 
with which a Buddhist became a member of the Order, 
followed the Buddha and took the ‘middle Path’ between 
asceticism and indulgence.^ 

Now as we have seen, the canonical writings assert 
that Gautama (referred to as the ‘bodhiaattva’ or 
‘Buddha-to-be’) had, in common with all men, passed 
through the usual cycle of existences. In this sense there¬ 
fore, there was nothing about Gautama’s pre-existcncc 
which set him apart from other men. Yet it has to be 
noticed that only of Gautama and of other disdnguishcd 
Bodhisattvas is the history of their previous lives—or 
something like it—brought before our eyes. There can 
be no doubt that the canonical writings mean us to pay 
particular attendon to their pre-cxistence, and to that 
of the Buddha in particular, as being vitally important 
for the full appreciation of the significance of the final 
birth in which Gautama appeared on earth as the en¬ 
lightened Saviour of men. We arenct allowed to imagine 
that this birth, so vitally Important for the welfare of the 
human race, had such ordinary antecedents that it can 
be passed over in silence. If for all men some degree of 
pre-existence was, in Buddhist eyes, true, yet it is true 
that of this One above all It was not only true but so 
important that it muse be especially noticed and re¬ 
membered. 

‘ Tlie disciple who h^d reached thir eool was called ‘Anhant* or 
'Worthy*. 
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This same truth is alsc <mphaw«d by the canonical 
accounts of the supernatural conception and birth of the 
Buddha. Thus the Majj. Nik, declares that when Buddha 
entered the womb of Mayi the celestial worlds were 
stirred: 

‘When the Bodhisatta, descending from the Tusita 
body, entered the womb of his motherj then in the world 
with its gods, Maras, and Brahma, among the creatures 
with ascetics, brahmins, gods and men, appeals abound* 
less great splendour suipasung the divine majesty of the 
gods, And in the spaces between the worlds, gloomy, 
open, dark, of darluicsa and obscurity, where loo this 
moon and sun so mighty and majestic are unable to shine, 
even there a boundless great splendour appears surpas¬ 
sing the divine majesty of the gods. And the beings that 
have been reborn there perceive one another by that 
splendour and think, “Surely sirs, there are other beings 
that have been reborn here,'’ And this universe of ten 
thousand worlds shakes and trembles and quakes, and a 
boundless great splendour appears in the world surpas¬ 
sing the divine majesty of the gods.’ (Majj, III, 120.) 

Divine protection is given to his mother: 

^When the Bodhisatta has entered his mother, four 
gods approach her to protect the four quarters (saying) 
“Let nought human or superhuman or anything e]^ 
hurt the Bodhisatta or the Bodhisatia's mother.” * 

No mention is made of the father in connection with 
his birth: Ms mother is said to have separated herself 
from the things of the world and to have brought forth 
the child in an unusual manner; 

* When the Bodhisatta has entered his mother, the 
Bodbisatta’s mother has the regular moral qualities of 
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abstaining from taking life, from theft, from wrongful 
indu^ence in sensual desires, from falsehood, and from 
the occasions of carelessness in the use of intoxicants. 

‘When the Bodhisatta has entered his mother, there 
arises in the Bodhisatta’s mother no tliought of men 
connected with the senses, and the Bodhisatta’s mother is 
net to be overcome by any man of passionate heart. 

*When the Bodhisatta has entered his mother, the 
Bodlhsatta’s mother is in possession of the five senses, and 
is surrounded and endowed with ilie five senses. 

‘When the Bodhisatta has entered his mother, no sickness 
arises in the Bodhisatta’s mother, she is happy with 
unwearied body. 

‘And the Bodhisatta’s mother sees within her body the 
Bodhisatta with ail his limbs and complete sense-organs. 
Like a beryl jewel, pure, noble, i^hi-sidcd, excellently 
worked, and threaded with a blue, yellow, red, white, or 
yellowish thread: a man who could see might take it in 
his hand and looking at it say, “this b^l jewel, pure, 
noble, eight-sided, excellently worked, is threaded with 
blue, yellow,” etc. etc. Even so the Bodhisatta. 

‘When the Bodhisatta has been bom seven days, the 
Bodhisatia’s mother ditt. She is reborn in a Tusita body. 

‘As other women give birth nine or ten months (lunar) 
after conception, not so docs the Bodhisatta’s mother 
give birth. The Bodhisatta’s mother gives birth to the 
Bodhisatta ten months after conception. As other women 
give birth sitting or lying down, not so does the Bodhi¬ 
satta’s mother give birth. The Bodhisafta’s mother gives 
birth to the Bodhisatta standing. 




‘When the Bodhiwtta is born, first the gods take him, 
ajid then human beings. 

‘When the Bodhisatta is bom, he docs not fall to the 
ground. Four gods take him and set him before his 
mother, saying, "Rejoice lady, A mighty son has been 
bom Co thee.’* 

‘When the Bodhisattais born, he is bom clean, unstained 
with liquid, unstained with phlegm, unstained with 

blood, unstained with any filth, but pure and clean. Jusi 
as when a gem H placed on Benares cloth, the gem does 
not stain the doth, nor tlie cloth the gem, and why? On 
account of the pureness of both—even so when the 
Bodhisacta is bom, he is born dean.... 

‘When the Bodhisatta is bom, two streams of water 
fall from the sky, one of cold and one of hot water, where¬ 
with they perform the washing of the Bodhisatta and his 
mother. 

‘As soon as bom the Bodhisatta firmly standing with 
even feet goes towards the North with seven long steps, 
a white parasol being hdd over him (by the gods). He 
surveys all the quarters, and in a lordly voice says, "I am 
the chief in the world, I am the best in the world, I am 
the first in the world- This is my last birth. There is now 
no existence again”.* (Majj. Nik. Ill, lao-iag.) (c£ 
Digha. Nik. II, 12-15.) 

A good deal ofdiscussion has centred around the question 
whether the birch of Buddha as thus described in the 
Buddhist canon may rightly be called a Virgin Birth*. 
Dr. E. J. Thomas points out that there is in fact a dif¬ 
ference here between the view-point of the older and that 
of the later accounts. The oldest accounts of Buddha's 
ancestry appear to pre-suppose nothing abnormal about 
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his birthj and merely speak of his being wdl-bom on his 
mother’s and father’s side for seven generations back. 
(Digha, 1,113) 

According to later versions he is bom not as other 
human beings, but descends from the Tusita heaven by 
bis own choice and with Uiis his father Is not concerned, 
There can obviously be no question about the fact that 
the Buddhist canon regards the birth of the Buddha as 
miraculous, though it is by no means clear that it is 
regarded as having been a strictly * Virgin Birth*. Dr. 
Thomases conclusion here Is that ^I'his is not properly a 
Virgin birth, but it may be called “parthogcnctic”, that 
is Suddhodana was not his progenitor'.* 

The Majj. Nik. tells of the appearance of a celestial 
light which causes gods and to consider Buddlia’s 
birth: 

'Ananda, when the Bodhisatta leaves his mother’s 
womb, then in the world of the angels, together with 
those of Mara and Brahma, and unto the race of philo¬ 
sophers and Brahmins, princes and peoples, there appears 
a splendour limitless and eminent, transcending the 
angelic might of the angels; and even in the boundless 
realms of space, with their darkness upon darkness, 
where yonder sun and moon, so magical, so mighty, arc 
felt not in the sky, there too appears the splendour 
limidess and eminent, transcending the very might of the 
ai^cls, sc that beings who are bom there consider among 
themselves by reason of that splendour’, etc. etc., as 
described above in connection with the conception of 
Buddha. (Majj. HI, 123-124) 

Of more interest, however, is the story in the Sutta 
Nipata of the visit of Asita the hermit to the infant 
Buddha: 

^ 7^ ISfi ^Buddha at legnd aad J/itury, p. jG. 
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Rgoicing, debghtcd, the hosts of the Thirty, 

Sakko ihe leader and angels white-stolcd, 

Seizii^ their robes and chanting high praises, 

Did Asita the hermit see in noonday rest. 

Seeing the angels with minds gladdened, ecstatic, 

He made obeisance and forthwith spake thus: 

'Why is the assembly of the angels exceedingly 
pleased? 

Wherefore do you seixe your robes and wave them? 
‘When there was a battle with the devils, 

A victory fox the angels and devils defeated, 

Then there was not such astonishment: 

What portent is it that the deities have seen that they 
rejoice? 

'They shout and sing and make music, 

They whirl their arms and dance: 

I ask you, O dwellers upon Meru’s height, 

Remove my doubt quickly, O venerable ones!’ 

(The Angels answer) 

‘The Bodhisaiia, the best and matchless jewel, 

Is bom for weal and welfare in the world of men. 

In the town of the Sakyas, in the region of Lumbini: 
Therefore are we joyful and exceeding glad. 

'He, the highest of all beings, the head person, 

The cWcf (lit. bull) of men, the highest of all creatuw, 
Will set rolling the wheel (of religion) in the hermit- 
named forest, 

Like the roaring mighty lion mastering ihe deeri- 
Hearing that sound, he came down from the Heaven 
of Content, 

And entered Suddhodana’s abode: 

There seated he addressed the Sakyas thua: 

‘Where is the prince? (or boy) I desire to sec him'. 
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There was the prince with glowing gold, 

Very sWIfuUy wrought in the forge's mouth, 

Blaring in gbry and the lofty ajr of beauty: 

Unto him named Asita the Salcyas showed their son. 

Seeing the prince aglow like flame, 

Pure as the chief of stars wandering in the sky, 

Like the burning sun in autumn free from clouds, 
He joyfully obtained great delight. 

The angels held in air a canopy, 

Many-branched and thou 8 and-rlng<*( 1 : 

Chowric® with golden staves were fanned; 

Unseen were they who carried the cliowrirs and the 
canopy. 

The hermit with matted hair, called Kanhasiri, 
When he saw the yellow trappings bright as a golden 
piece, 

And the white canopy held over his head, 

Received him delighted and happy- 
But when he had received the chief of the Sakyas, 
He who was wishing for him, and knew the signs and 
the Hymns 

With placed thoughts gave utterance to the speech: 
‘This is the unrivalled one, the highest among bipeds'. 
Then, remembering his own migration, 

He was saddened and shed tears. 

Seeing this, the Sakyas asked the weeping hermit 
Whether there were danger for the Prince. 

Sedi^ the Sakyas sad, the hennit spake: 

'I remember naught unhappy for the Prince: 

There will be no danger at all for him; 

He is no ordinary being. Be not dismayed. 

'The Prince will reach the summit of perfect en¬ 
lightenment: 
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Seeing supernatural purity, he wE set rolling the 
wheel of the Doctrine, 

Out of pity, for the weal of the multitude, 

And his religion will be prosperous. 

*My life below will not be long, 

And in the midst of it all my appointed time will 
come: 

1 shall not hear the Doctrine of the peerless leader; 
Therefore am I afflicted, unfortunate, and suffering*.^ 

A version which is possibly older than the one quoted 
above is given in the Ni^na-katha, the introductory 
part of the commentary of the Jitaka in the Khuddaka- 
Nikiya. In this account there is no sage (Skt, risbi) but 
a ‘tipasa' or ascetic; his name moreover is not Asita but 
Kaladcvala, or Devala the black’, and he is not a 
stranger to the king, but gets his living by haunting the 
palace. On seeing boy he smiles and then weeps. This 
incident of smiling and weeping is a very common 
Indian folk tale feature, indicating that this particular 
version, which claims to be a translation ibom the 
Smghalese, bears clear marks of its source. 

The story of the ‘Buddhist Simeon* has, of coune, been 
compared with the New Testament story of the reception 
of the inf^t Christ in the Temple, told in St. Matthew ii. 
25 ff.', it also has obvious affini ties with the Lukan story 
of the appearance of the angels to the shepherds. Certain 
scholars indeed, have argued that the Buddhist legend 
is the original of the Christian story.* Dr. Kennedy 
seems to assume that the Sutta Nipata is lately a compi¬ 
lation of the Christian era, which would rule out de¬ 
pendence of Che Christian upon the Buddhist sources. 

» VoJ. X, Fsrt^ pp. T84 ff. The vernon qviWed facre ia lhat of 

Edmunds: and Cmstian revised by M. Aneaeki. FhUa* 

delphia, >914. 

* Sm Ihoniis, Liff iht Buddha, p. 43. 
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But Dr. B. G. Law ha^ shown that the evidence available 
suggests that the whole of the Khuddaka Nikiya, 
including both the Sutta Nipata and the Jataka Book, 
was already a part of tiie closed Pali canon before the 
end of the xst century s.c.* The possibility of the in¬ 
fluence of the Buddhist l^cnd on the Christian must 
therefore at any rate be kept open. 

The problem of whether or not there is any connection 
between the Buddhist and Christian stories is however 
inevitably bound up with the much larger question of 
the relations, if any, between Buddhist and Christian 
communities in the first century a.d. and this will be 
discussed later. Porthe moment it seems sufficient to point 
out that in this CMC there are noticeable diflerences 
between the Buddhist and Christianlegends. Asitawasnot 
expecting a Buddha; he did not depart in peace, but with 
lamentation; and he did not live to see the Buddha come. 

A more important consideration however, than any 
actual connection of an historical Idnd between the two 
stories is the fact that the Buddhist canon contains ver¬ 
sions of a legend, the purpose of which is again plainly 
to emphatise the supreme Importance of the appearance 
on earth of the Buddha. As the story of the supei^normal 
birth in the Buddhist tradition is designed to set the 
Buddha apart from ordinary mortals, so here too the 
great tignificance of the birth is attested by the attentions 
and the prophecies of the holy man: 

'Seeing the Sakyas sad, the hermit spake: 

“I remember naught unhappy for Ac Prince: 

There will be no danger at all for him; 

He Is no ordinary being. Be not dismayed".’ 

> Dc. Kenned/ft Anicl« mi die Auddhec ‘Gospels of tlie IiiTwy’, In 
JJUiS., iq :?. 

Law : A tJUtory »/Pili LUfT9ivi, London, t mq . 

Gf. Bdmuads, £itdd/iLl Atd CKruiiM vol. I, |>p, 85.^7, Inrro* 

duclioa. 
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THREE 


THE CALL 

The sacred wridnis reveal comparatively little interest 
in that part of the Buddha's life which preceded his call 
and his appearance as a great Teacher. 

Various accounts axe given of the way in which he 
attained to Ids first trance, of which the following from 
the Majj, Nik. seems to have been the basis; 

‘Then I thought/ Buddha says, ‘now I realise that when 
my father the Sakyan was working, 1 was seated under 
the cool shade of a rose-apple tree, and without sensual 
desires, without evil ideas, I attained and abode in the 
first trance of joy and pleasure arising from seclusion, 
and combined with reasoning and investigation. 
Perhaps this is the way to enlighteoment.’^ 

An interesting addition to these stories is found in the 
LaUia-visura, a S anskrit account of the life of the Buddha 
from his decision to be bom down to his first sermon: it 
is the legend of the visit of the Buddha-to-be to the writing 
school He is taken in great pomp, and the wri ting master 
VLvamitra falls on the ground before his glory. The boy 
takes the writing tablet, asks which alphabet his master 
is going to teach him, and gives a list of ^ kinds, including 
those of the Chinese and the Huns. When the boys 
repeat the alphabet, at each letter a moral truth is 
uttered, which begins with, or contains that letter, and 
this takes place through the wonderful power ctf the 
Buddha-to-be. 

Only one other reference to this early period is given 
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in the Canon—Buddha’s account of his luxurious life 
as a prince: 

‘I was delicate, O Monks, extremely delicate, excessively 
delicate. In my father's dwelling iotus-pooU had been 
made, in one blue lotuses, in another red, in anoilicr 
white, all for my sake. I used no sandai-wood that was 
not of Benares, my dress was of Benares cloth, my tunic, 
my undcr-robe and cloak. Night and day a white parasol 
was held over me so that I should not be touched by cold 
or heat, by dust or weeds or dew. I had three palaces, one 
for the cold season, one for the hot, and one for the season 
of rains. Through the four rainy months I did not come 
down from the palace; and as in the dwellings of others 
food from the husks of rice is given to the slavts and 
workmen together with sour gruel, so in my father's 
dwdlii^ rice and meat was given to the slaves and 
workmen.’ 

(Augutt. I, 145: cf. Majj. 1 , 504.) 

Evidently the Buddha was married as a young prince, 
though there seems considerable disagreement between 
the sacred writen as to the name of his wife: She is known 
variably as BhaddaUcca, Yasodhara, and Subhaddaka; 
she is also called *Bimba the beautiful’. All the accounts 
seem to agree however that by her Buddha had a son, 
whose name was RahuJa. The Digha NikSya implies 
that the Buddha left the world at the age of twenty-nine, 
and died at the age of eighty. {11,151.) 

When wc come to the story of Buddha’s call, or 
renunciation of the world, the canonical accounts 
become much fuller: 

‘Then, O monks, did I, endowed with such majesty and 
such excessive delicacy, think this, ‘’An ^orarit, 
ordinary person who is Jiimself subject to old age, not 
beyond the sphere of old age, on seang an old man U 
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troubled ashamed, and disputed, extending the thought 
to huns^. I too am subject to old age, not beyond The 
sphere of old a^, and should I, who am subject to old 
age, not beyond the sphere of old age, on seeing an old 
man Oe troubled, ashamed, and disgusted^'’ This 
seemed to me not fitting. As I thus reflected on it, all the 
ejadon (ht: mad a’ or ‘intoxication’) in youth utterly 
disappeared.’ ^ 

The sa^ formula is then repeated of sickness and 
death and it is sajd, ‘ihe elation in life utterly dis- 
appeared. ^ 

(Aj^. I, 145 ff.5 Cf. Majj, I, 504.) 

A still more general description is found in Majj. 1,163. 

‘Thus, O monks, before my enlightenment, while yet 
a Bodhisatca and not fully enlightened, being myself 
subject to birth, I sought out the nature of old age of 
sickness, of death, ofsorrow, of impurity. Then I thought 
what If I being myself subject to birth were to seek out 
the nature of birth ... and having seen the wretchedness 
of the nature of birth, were to seek out the unborn the 
supreme peace of Nirvana' ’. ’ ’ 

Of the long, extra-canonical accounts of Buddha’s flight 

Irom home the canon refera only to one incident. In the 

Khuddaka-NikSya the elder Moggallana visits the 

heaven the Thlnythree and sees the god Kanihaka. 

who ^la^ that he w^ formerly Buddha's horse and 

1 (Vimanavaethu VII. 7. 

S.^. Vol. 12, pp. 115-117). " 

The Majj. Nik. also preserves a version of the Renun¬ 
ciation which makes Buddha leave home when still a 
boy; 

'Now before my enlightenment, while yet a Bodliisatta 
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ajid not yec fully enlightened, I thought, oppressive is 
life in a house, a place of dust. In the free air is abandon¬ 
ment of the world. Not easy is it for him who dwclU m a 
house to practice a completely full, completely pure, and 

perfect reUgious life. Whaiif I remove my hair and beard, 

Ind putting on yellow robes go forth from a house to a 
houseless Ufc. 

‘Now at another time, while yet a boy, a black-haircd 
hd in the prime of youth, in the first stage of life, 
while my unwilUng mother and father wept with tear- 
stained faces, I cut off my hair and beard, and putting 
on yellow robes went forth from a house to a houseless 

Ufc.’ {I.240.) 

After his retirement from the world Buddha practises 
severe austerities in order to find enlightenment and 
peace: a long account of his experiences is given m the 
Majj. Nik. of which the conclusion may be quoted: 

‘Thus with mind concentrated, purified, cleansed, 
with the defilements gone, supple, dexterous, firm, and 
impasMbJe I directed my mind to the knowledge of the 
destruction of the asavas.' I duly realised (the truth) “this 
is pain” I duly realised (the truth) “this is the cause of 
pain” I duly realised (the truth) *‘this is the destruction 
of pain”, and I duly realised (the truth) “this is the way 
that leads to the destruction of pain”. I duly rcabsed 
“these are the asavas” .. . “this is the cause of the 
aaavas” ... “this is the destruction of the isavas” .., 
“this is the way that leads to the destruction of the 
Ssavas”. As I thus knew and thus perceived, my mind 
was emancipated from the Ssavas of sensual desire, from 
the asavas of desire for existence, and from the asava of 
ignorance. And in me emancipated arose the knowledge 

1 'lawkanti* or ^defilements’. wWcli li« Uw mind down to Individual 
exateoce. 
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of my emancipation. 1 realised that destroyed is rebirth, 
the religious life has been led, done is what was to be 
done, there is nought (for me) beyond this world. This 
was the third hnowlec^e that 1 gained in the last watch 
of the night. Ignorance was dispelled, knowledge arose. 
Darkness was dispelled, light arose. So is it with him who 
abides vigilant, strenuous, and resolute.' 

(Majj, I. a I ff.) 


During this time and immediately after bis enlighten¬ 
ment Buddha is tempted by Mara the evil one: 

(a) While he is engaged in the Great Struggle Mara 
with bis nine hosts tempts him to abandon the struggle: 

'To me in tent on striving by the Neranjara river, exerting 
myself in contemplation to win the calm of peace, came 
Namuci (the name of a Vedic demon applied to M^a) 
uttering compassionate speech. 

' “Lean thou art and ilLfavoured, near to thee is death. 
Death hath a thousand parts, only one part of thee is 
life. Live, good sir: life is better. Living thou shall do good 
works. 

‘ "If thou lives t the religious life, if thou sacrificest the 
hre-sacrifice, much good is stored up. What hast thou 
to do with striving? 

' “Hard is the path ofatriving, hard to perform, and hard 
to attain.” 

'These verses did Mara speak, standing in the presence 
of the Buddha. 

' Then to Mara speaking thus did the Lord say: 
"Friend of the slothful, evil one, for thine own sake hast 
thou come hither. 
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“No need for even the Icwt work of mentis found m 
me. Them that have need of merits let M&ra deign to 
address. 

“Faith is found in me, and heroism and wisdom. Why 
dost thou ask about life from me, who am thus intent? 

“The streams even of rivcR may this wind dry up, 
How should not my blood dry up, when I am intent? 

“When the blood dries up, the bile and phlegm dry up, 
When the flesh wastes away, still more does the mind 
become tranquil. Sdll more does my mindfulness, my 
wisdom and concentration become flrm. 

“While I live thus, having attained the last sensation, 
my mind looks not to lusts. Behold the purity of a being. 

“Lusts (kama) are thy first army, the second is called 
Avereion (arati). Thy third is Hunger-and-thirst. The 
fourth is called Craving (tanha), 

“Thy fifth Sloth-and-indolence, thy MXth is called 
Cowardice. Thy seventh is Doubt, thy eighth Hypocrisy 
and Stupidity. 

“Gain, Fame, Honour, and Glory falsely obtained, the 
Lauding of oneself and Condemning of others. 

“This Namud, is thy anny, the host of thee the Black 
One. The coward overcomes it not, but he that over¬ 
comes it gains happiness. 

“I am wearing munja-grass (a sign that the warrior 
intends to devote himself in battle); shame on life in 
this world! Better to me is death in battle than that I 
should live defeated. 

“Plui^ed in this battle some ascetics and brahmins 
are (not) found. They know not the way on which the 
tdrtuous go. 

“Seeing the army on all sides Igo to meet Mira arrayed 
with his elephant in the battle. He shall not drive me 
from my post. 

“That army of thine, which the world of gods and men 
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conquers not, even that with my wisdom will I smite, as 
an unbaJccncd earthen bowl with a stone, 

“Having controlled my intention and well-sct mindful¬ 
ness from kingdom lo kingdom will I wander, training 
disciples far and wide. 

''Not careless they, but intent, and performing the 
teaching of me who am free from lust, they shall go where 
having gone they do not grieve.”' 

‘(M 3 ra speaks) ‘Tor seven years have I followed the 
Lord step by step. I can find no entrance to the All¬ 
en lightened, the watchful one. 

‘ '‘As a crow went after a stone that looked Ukc a lump 
offal, thinking, surely here I shall find a tender mo«d, 
here perchance is something sweet, 

‘ “And finding no sweetness there, the crow depaned 
thence, so like a crow attacking a rock, in disgust, 1 leave 
Gotama.” 

The luie of Mara who was overcome with grief 
slipped from beneath his arm. Then in dqecdon the 
Yakkha disappeared from thence.* {Suita Nipata 455- 
44S; S.B.E. XII, pp. 6p ff. This translation is from 
Thomas op. cit. pp. 72-73.) 

Other references to the Temptations are: 

(b) la Samy. I. IV. 3, 5 and Sutta Niplia 835 it is 
said that in the fifth week before his Ealightenmeni 
Buddha was templed by three daughters of Mara. 

(c) After his Enlightenment Buddha was assailed by 
doubt. (Vinaya Mahavagga I. 55 IWgha. II. 35-40; 
Majj. I. 167-169.) 

(d) He was tempted to accomplish his decease and 
leave men to their fate. (Digha. II. 112-114.) 

(e) While resting in a forest hut in the Himalayas he 
was tempted by Mara to exercise his sovereignty and 
turn the Himalayas into gold. (Samy. I. IV. 2, xo.) 
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A good deal of attention has been given to the appareiu 
resemblance between the Unddhist accouiu of the 
Temptation of Buddha by Mara and the GmpcI story 
of Christ’s Temptation by Satan; some scholara indeed 
have sought to show that the Evangelists made use of 
the Buddhist accounts. Thomas for instance, aUosva 
himself to declare: Tt is sdil possible to maintain that 
some form of the Buddhist legend was known to the 
Evangelists, but not by asserting that the scattered events 
as we know them fit into the legend.’ It must be empha¬ 
sised again however that this problem of a possible 
literary connection between the various accounts is, for 
our present purpose, less significant than the fact that the 
Buddhist scriptures regard it as important to stress the 
tiuth that the call of the Buddha and the initiation of bis 
sacred ministry cannot be fully understood merely in 
their temporal setting. The accounts of the renunciation 
and the temptation are framed in such a way as to 
emphasise their supernatural significance. 

No doubt it is true that the long accounts of Buddha’s 
austerities are of the nature of psycholc^ical discourses, 
the main purpose of which is to make clear to the dis¬ 
ciples the right and the wrong way ofaettii^ about the 
atcauunent of enlightenment. But it seems evident that 
they also aim at setting forth the Buddha as the enligh¬ 
tened one ‘par excellence', who had become the guide 
and teacher of men, a 'shower of the way' (maggak- 
khayin), in whom Ills fbllowers could have faith. 

The verses of the Theras and the Theris—the monks 
and nuns of early Buddhism—well illustrate something 
of this attitude to Buddha: 

'Past-master he in sooth to guide, 

Into the way of blest security.’ 

{Theragatha 69,) 
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‘All glory Co the Exalted One, 

Our splendid Lord, Che SUciyas’ son! 

For he the topmost hdght hath won, 

And dbamma as supreme hath shown.' 
(Theragatha 94; both are quoted in CransUclon 
ftoiii Homer; EdHy BilddHst Thtory of Man 
Peifecudy p. 144, Lond. 1936.) 
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POUR 


THE MINISTRY 

Stones of miracles in the Buddhist canon abound, nor 
are they limited to the Buddha, but are recognised as 
being a part of the powers of his followers. In the 
Anguttara NikSya Buddha is reported as having a dis¬ 
cussion with a Brahmin about his miraculous powers: 

‘ “As to the miracle of psychical power .. - this kind of 
miracle Gotamo, appean to me a natural accompani- 
ment of religion. And 1 think the same of the second, the 
miracle of mind-reading. But that last one, O Gotamo, 
that miracle of education, appears to me the most 
excellent and most refined. Wonderful, O Gotamo, 
marvellous, O Gotamo, is this good saying of yours; 
and we hold that you are endowed with all three theae 
miracles. Gotamo can indeed practise every one of the 
aforesaid psychical powers... 

'(Buddha replies) 

' 'It is Uuc O Brahmin, that I have attained to all that you 
have said, and 1 will furthermore assert chat I can do each 
of the three miracles in question.*’ 

'(The Brahmin) 

' “But is there, O Gotamo, a single other monk who is 
endowed with these miracles besides yourself?” 

'{The Buddha) 

' "Brahmin, not only one, nor a hundred, not two, three, 
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four or five hundred, hut even more monks there are 
who are endowed with these three miracles.’’ * 

(An^tt. Nik. Ill- 60.) 

On more than one occasion however, the Buddha is 
said to have forbidden hia followers to perform miracles. 
Accoidii^ to the story in the CuUavagga, for example, 
he forbade a repetition of the miracle performed by the 
elder Pindola at Raj^aha, by which he had risen in the 
air by magic power (iddhi) and brought down a sandal¬ 
wood bowl from the end of a long bamboo. 

This ban so delighted the heretics present, chat the 
Buddha felt obliged, four months later, to perform a 
miracle himself. Ihe king’s gardener acSSlvacchl was told 
to sow a seed from a ripe mango, and no sooner had 
Buddha washed his hands over it thanit sprang up into a 
tree fifry hands high. It would seem that Buddha dis¬ 
approved of his followers performing miracles in the 
presence of any but monks: 

‘Ye are not, O monks, to display psychical power or 
miracles of super-human kind before the laity. 'Whoever 
does so is guilty of a misdemeanour,’^ 

Presumably the ban applied even more to the per¬ 
formance of miracles before unbelievers. 

Buddha himself seems not to have hesitated to resort 
to miracles in order to provide evidence of his character 
and authority. The moat celebrated of these, which he is 
said to have performed on four separate occasions, is 
called the ‘Miracle of the Pairs’ (Yamaka-p£tih&riya). 
Buddha caused himself to rise in the air, flames of Are 
came from the upper part of his body, and streams of 
water from the lower part. Then the process was reversed. 
Next fire came from the right side of his body and water 

> CullAvag^ of Vnuya Piuka V, 6. S.B.S., Vol. XX, pp. •jMt. 
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from the left, and so on through twanty-two variations o 
pail's. He then created a jewelled promenade in the sky, 
and walking along it, produced the illusion that he was 
standing, or rildng, or lying down, and varied the 
illusions in a similar way. On the first occasion of that 
miracle, Buddha succeeded in converting his father and 
his court; theJitaka account says that on the three other 
occasions that he performed it, it was in order to remove 
the doubt of the gods, at the meeting with Patika—a 
disciple who was converted by the miracle—and on the 
occaaiou of the miracle of the mango-tree recounted 
above, when the heretics were silenced.* This miracle is 
the subject of an extajit Is^centu^y b.c. carving origina¬ 
ting in North-West India.* 

The Buddhist canon abo credits Buddha with nature- 
miracles and healing-miracles. As examples of the 
former two may be quoted here! 

‘Now on that occasion there rained a great unseasonable 
cloud, and a great flood arose- In the place where the 
Lord was sojourning, that place was not pcivaded by 
water. Then the Lord reflected, "Suppose now I drive 
out the water around, and pace in mediiadon on dust- 
covered ground in the midst.” So the Lord drove out the 
water around, and paced in meditation upon dust- 
covered ground in the midst.'* 

Thejataka also tcUs the story of how Buddha brought 
rain during a period of drought in the kingdom of Kosala: 


‘Friend Pajjumo, I am distrest for my kinsfolk’s sake. I am 
moral and austere and why sendest thou no rain from 
heaven? - . . Therewith he called unto Pajjumo, the 

^ Thomas 9^99: eanontcal rererence k in PaiisAmbhldt- 

magn ]. 1S5 (of the Khuddake-Kilt&ya). (cr. Matv&vuiu, 111, tij; a 
Sankrii work.) 

* Reproduce in Thomas^ 

* Mahivacia of Vinayn FI 
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faems p. 08. 
uka. I.fio, iS.S.B.iS., XllI, iSd-ISi. 



angel-king, a master mighl &all an attendant or a slave, 
in this stanza: 

* ‘‘Thunder, O Pajjumo! Destroy iJic Lord of the crow! 

Deliver the crow unto sorrow, and release me from 
the same!” 

‘Even as if ordering an attendant or a slave the future 
Buddha called to Pajjumo, and delivering a great many 
folk from the pain of death. 

Of accounts of healing-miracles, the story of the 
healing ofKassapa at lUjagaha, may be quoted; it is 
recounted in the Samyutta Nikaya; 

‘At oneseason the Lord was staying at Rsjagaha.. .Now 
at that season S. Kassapo the Great was staying at the 
Fig-tree Grotto, and was sick, suffering and severely ill. 
Then the Lord, having arisen from his evcnii^ retire¬ 
ment went up to S. Kassapo the Great, and satonaseat 
prepared for him ... “Kassapo, there are these seven 
branches of wisdom thoroughly taught by me, practised 
and developed; and they conduce to higher knowledge, 
to fill! enlightenment, to Nirvana .. This is what the 
Lord said, and S. Kassapo the Great was rapt and 
rejoiced at the utterance ot the Lord. And $. Kassapo 
the Great got up from that sickness; and so hhi sickness 
was renounced.’ 

(Samyutta Nikaya XLVI. ir, vi). 

A similar account occurs in the same Nikaya of the 
heaUng of S. Cunda the Great; in fact the same formula 
and setting are quoted, which inevitably detract from the 
historical value of the stories. Nevertheless this need not 
suggest that some kernel ofhistorical fact may not under¬ 
lie the narratives.^ 

* Jiiafca 75. 

* Ssrayuna Niklys XLVI, n, vt. 
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It la interesting to notice that side by side with stories 
of the Buddha's healing-miraclca the canon also contains 
accounts of occasions when he did not heal people. Thus 
we are told that in the eighteenth year he was at Ala\d, 
where a weaver’s daughter, whom the Buddha knew to 
be ‘at the pomt of death’, was converted: unfortunately, 
on letuming home, she was killed by the falling of a part 
of the loom. The Buddha did not restore her to life, but 
merely consoled her father with the thought of the 
frequency of deaths 

Sinularly the monk, Tissa of Sftvatthi was attacked by 
a malignant disease, and the Buddha, coming to the 
monastery, heated water to bathe him, in spite of the 
loathsome nature of the disease, and then washed him 
and his robes as well, later clothing him in the clean dry 
garments. After receiving from the Buddha teaching 
about the body, the monk died and attained Nirv&na.* 
The Buddhist view of life clearly was not such as to make 
the mere continuation of bodily existence an end to be 
desired in itself; on the contrary, the supreme end was the 
attainment of Nirvana, for which boily death was one 
of the preliminary events. Miracles of healing, therefore, 
would not of themselves always carry with them a prima 
foiit conviction of the Buddha’s supernatural powers and 
mission. 

Before leaving the subject of the miracles performed 
by the Buddha, it will be ofintercst to include a reference 
to the story, told in the JStaka, of the lay disciple who 
walked on the water. This disciple was on his way to 
Jetavana to see the Buddha: 

'He arrived at the bank of the river Aciravati in the 
evening, As the ferryman bad drawn the boat up on the 

> DhAmmapada Comioeniary. ITT. 170; Irartflated inJtn^d/dsiSetipu^, 
pp. 57*63: inju. E.J. T^omat, London, 1913. 
a Dbammapada Conuoeatajy, 1. 319. Tkcviu, l4/f ^Buddha, p. i a t. 
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beach, and had gone to listen to thcDocuine, the disciple 
saw no boat at the ferry, so finding joy in making Buddha 
the object of his meditation, he walked across the river. 
His feet did not sink in the water. He went as though on 
the surface of the earth, but when he reached the middle 
he saw waves. Then his joy in mcdiiaiing on the Buddha 
grew smaJl, and his feet began to sink. But making firm 
his joy in meditating on the Buddha he went on the 
surface of the water, entered Jetavana, saluted the 
Teacher, and sat on one side.’^ 

The only comment which need be made here is that in 
India in the pre-Christian era, the idea was commonly 
held that one of the magic powcis to be attained by 
meditation was that of going over water as if on dry land. 
The canonical writings frequently refer to Buddha’s use 
of such power. 

(b) Ths TransJiguTation. 

Shortly before the end of his life it is said that on his way 
to Kusinira Buddha was presented with a pair of gold- 
coloured robes by the lay-disciple Pukkusa. The following 
account of what happened afterwards is taken from the 
Dlgha Nikaya: 

'Now not long after Pukkusa the Mallian had gone 
S. Anando placed upon the pemon of the Lord that p^r of 
gold-cloth robes, burnished and ready to wear. And when 
so placed upon the person of the Lord it appeared bereft 
of its brightness. 

'And S. Anando said unto the Lord: “Wonderful, 0 
Lord! Marvellous, 0 Lord! that the colour of the 
TathSgato's skin should be so pure and purified. For 
when I placed upon the person of the Lord this pair of 

* Introduction to jSuikANo. 190, quoted Utomax, p. 241. 
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gold-cloih robes, bumisiicd and ready for wear, it 
appeared bereft of its brighinca.” 

‘ “Anando, it is even so. There arc two occasions, 
Anando, when the colour of a Tathagato’s skin becomes 
pure and exceeding purified- What are the two? On the 
night Anando, wherein a Tathagaio is supemally en¬ 
lightened with incomparable and perfect enlightenment, 
and on the night when he enters NirvSna with that kind 
of Nirvana which leaves no substrata behind: on these 
two occasions the colour of a Tathagato's skin becomes 
pure and exceeding purified. And now, Anando, this 
day, in the third watch of the night, in the twin sal-trees, 
will take place the Tathagato's passage into Nirvana. 
Come Anando, let us to the river Kakuttha." 

‘ “Even so. Lord, ” said Anando, in assent unto the 
Lord. The pair of burnished gold-cloth robes were 
brought by nikkusa: 

' The Master, when begirt therewith, in golden 
colour shone. ’ 

(Dighall. 133 - 134 -) 

It is worth noticing how this tradition indicates that 
by means of this 'transfiguration' Ananda and othcra may 
know that Gautama {the Tachugata) is indeed 'supemally 
enlightened with incomparable and perfect enlighten¬ 
ment' and will shortly enter ‘Nirvana with that kind of 
Nirvana which leaves no substrata behind'. In other 
words the purpose lying behind the inclusion of the story 
in the canon is to provide yet farther confirmation of 
Gautama’s posiilcn as the true enlightened Saviour of 
men, 
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HIS DEATH 

The account of Buddha’s la^t days is contained in three 
suttas of which the ‘Sufta of the Groat Decease', the 
Mahi Parinibb&na, is the most important.^ These 
suttas are a mixture of story and discourse, and they 
tell the story of Buddha’s journey from Rajagaha acx-oss 
the Ganges to VesaJi, and then on to Kusinara in the 
country of the Mallas, where he passed away. 

There is an interesting story, referred to more than 
once, of Sariputta*s ‘lion roar*. At NSlandS it is said that 
SSriputta uttered a ‘lion roai ' (sihan^a) of faith in 
Buddha. ‘Such, Lord, is my faith in the Lord, that there 
has not been, will not be, nor is there now another ascetic 
or biahmin greater or of more wisdom, that is to say, in 
enlightenment.' (Digha II 61-83- iMgha III. 99 ff-} 
The tendency, here seen at work, to assign to the Buddha 
a position of unique and supreme importance among 
holy men, is obviously an indication that at a very early 
period Gautama was afforded unusual reverence by his 
followers. 

More interesting for our present study, however, are 
references to Buddha's prescience of his approaching 
death. At Vesali he told Ananda that he would see the 
place no more: 

‘Now the Lord, having dressed betimes, took his bowl in 
his robe and entered Vcsili for aims; and when he had 
passed through VesSiU and had eaten his meal and was 

^Th« othen are, the Mahi« 5 udasuaa, a diKOune which Buddlui 
delivered ©n hU dcath-bed, and the JanA*Va»bba, ih® jiory told by 
Suddhe of the visit orBimbUar® t© this world after deatii. 
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returning from the quest of ainu, he gazed upon Vesali 
vnth a leonine^ look and addressed S. Anando saying: 

"Anando> this will be the last time that the Tathagato 
will look upon Vcslli.” * 

(Dfgha. n. 2S2.) 

On the following day, when he was alone, Mara the 
Evil One came to Buddha and urged him Co enter 
NirvSna: 

‘Now not long after S. Anando had gone, Mara (he 
Evil One approached the Lord and standing beside him 
addressed him thus: 

‘ “O Master, let the Lord now pass into Nirvana,* 
let the Auspicious one pass into Nirvana: now O Master, 
is the time for the Lord to pass thereto**; and moreover 
this word was spoken by the Lord: “O Evil One, I shall 
not pass into Nitv&na my monks and nuns, my lay¬ 
men and laywomcn become wise and trained disciples, 
apt and learned, reciters of the Doctrine, walking in the 
Petrine and the precepts, walking consistently, living 
out the precepts: until they have grasped the teaching 
for themselves, and shall announce and proclaim it, 
publish, establish and reveal, explain in detail and inter¬ 
pret, 80 that when a different system shall arise they may 
thoroughly refute it by the Doctrine and proclaim the 
''Dociriae with its miracles “ And now, Master, is 
the Lord’s rel^n spiritually strong, thriving, wide¬ 
spread, popular, ubiquitous—in a word, made 
thoroughly public among men. O master, let the Lord 
now pass into Nirvana, let the Auspicious One pass into 
Nirvana, now, O Master, is the time for the Lord to 
pass thereto.” 

^FUi: *6lephftn(-Iook*;«xpU$n«dbyRhys>DavidAas iTManln^ ihsi be 
turned wjib bis wbole body. 

*‘paxinibbalu*, lit: 'become extinct'. 
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*When he had thus spoken, the Lord said unto Nfira 
the Evil One: “O Evil One, be content; the Taihagato’s 
passage into Nirvana wiE not be long: at the end of 
three months from now will the TathSgato pass there¬ 
into.” 

‘Then the Lord, at the Gapala shrine, mindful and 
conscious, laid dovm his term of life. And when his term 
of life was laid down by the Lord, there was a great 
earthquake, terrific and appalling, and the thunder* 
burst. 

‘When the Lord saw the event, he uttered upon that 
occasion the following Enunciation: 

“His principle of being, great and small, 

His term of life, the Sage laid down; 

Steadfast, with inward joy he broke, 

Like coat of mail, his own life-principle.” ’ 

(Dig. Nik, 11.104-107.) 

When Anasda returns he aslts Buddha about the cause 
of the earthquake and the thunder, and is told that there 
are eight causes of earthquakes: in addition to the 
‘naturd* cause, there are seven ‘supernatural’. Among 
the latter arc the conception, birth, and enlightenment 
of the Buddha, his turoing of the wheel of the Doctrine, 
his shaking oif his sum of life, and his attaining Nirvana 
without any reminder,* 

Buddha Chen tells him of Mara’s visit and rebuke him 
severely for his failure earlier to ask Buddha to prolong 
his life for a cycle: 

'If Ananda, you had asked the Tathagato, he might 

* Lit: 'ihe divine drums*, 

* It ViiU be observed that this refbn to a stage pnliAinary to the 
Buddhft'i coCry into Nlrvios, 4nd not to his physiol death, which b to 
C 01 UO threo iDOnths later. But the docasioo to eniei Nirvina, the same 
panaf c maka clear, is final asd irrevocable and physical death ii aierely 
a corotifuy of this dttidon. 
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have reiused twice, but he would have a$$eQted the third 
time. Thcrdbre) Ananda, this was herein a fault of 
yours, this was an offence/^ 

The events which led up to the physical death of 
Buddha and his full entry into Nirvana are well known. 
At Piva, near Kusinarl, Buddha ate a meal with Cunda, 
the smith, and after the meal was seized with sharp pain 
and vomicog:. He set out, however, for Kusinara with 

Ananda, but had to rest by a tree on the way. He asked 

Ananda to fetch some water, and Ananda found that 
what was normally a muddy undrinkable stream had 
miraculously become pure and dean, and he took some 
water to the Buddha. (Digha II. isB-izg.) It was at this 
time that there occurred the incident of the Transfigura¬ 
tion, already referred to. They went on, and reached 
Kusinara, where Buddha was again forced to Uc down. 
Though it was out of season, 

‘At that lime the twin sal-trccs were all one mass of 
blossom with untimely blooms’, (Dig Nik. 11 .157-138), 

and the flowers fell and covered his body, while divine 
raandSrava fiowen and sandal^vood powder fed from 
the sky and divine music and singing sounded through 
the air in his honour. Buddha sent away Upavana the 
Elder, who was standing before him fanning him, saying 
that so many gods were assembled to see him chat there 
was no room for twelve leagues around and they were 
complaining chat the monk obstructed their view. After 
some discussion with his followers, he gave them his last 
charge: 

‘Now then, monks, I address you; subject to decay arc 
compound things: strive with earnestness.’ 

(Digha. II. 156.) 



' Dlfhft. II. te7*ir8. 



Theo he passed through the /our stages of trance and 
attained Nirvana, and— 

‘When the Lord entered into Nirvana a great earth¬ 
quake, terrific and tremendous, accompanied his entry 
into Nirvana, and the drums of the angeU rolled/ 

(Dig. II. 156,) 

It is said that at this moment Brahmin Sahampad 
uttered the following lines: 

‘All beings in the universe 

Shall lay aside their compound state. 

Even so a Teacher such as he. 

The man unrivalled in the world, 

Tathagata with the powers endowed, 

The Enlightened, has Nirvana reached.* 

(Dig. n. 157.) 

Attempts the next day to carry Buddha*s body south to 
cremate it are said to have been frustrated by the inability 
of the bearers to lift the body, and Anuruddha explained 
that the gods intended that it should go to the North. 
Immediately the whole town was covered with man- 
dftrava flowers which fell from the sky, Ac first the funeral 
pyre could not be ignited, and Anuruddha explained 
that the gods willed that the cremation should be delayed 
until the arrival of Kassapa the Great: when he did 
arrive, with his company of five hundred, and had done 
reverence to the pyre, it caught fire 0/ itself. It burned 
without leaving behind any of the skin, flesh, sinews, or 
fluid of the joints, or any ash or soot. Streams of water 
came from the sky and extii^uished it, and it was 
sprinkled also with scented water. (Dig. 11 .160 if.) What 
is probably a later addition to the SuCta provides two 
lists of relics of the Buddha, which we are told were each 
enclosed in a stupa or shrine and venerated. Various 


attempts have been made co find the relics of the Buddha, 
and with doubtful success. What is of immediate interest 
however, is to note that by a very early date, probably 
beibre the tiine of the celebrated Buddhist king Asoka 
(r. a7a*s35 b.c.}, there is evidence of a cult of the relics 
of the Buddha, and it may very well have developed 
soon after the Buddha’s death.’ The canon indeed sug¬ 
gests that this was in accordance with Buddha’s express 
wish, for he is said to have charged Ananda to treat his 
remains as they treat the remains of a king of kings.’ 

> Kath&vMihu 7CVIT, i, and see Thomas pp. r 58 -t£ 4 , Kdth, Dv^dhist 
PhUMPfit;^, p. t33, Oxf. (993. 

11.142. 
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SIX 


HIS SUPERNATURAL GHARACTTER 

That Buddha was early regarded by his followers as 
being of a supernatural character and that they therefore 
reverenced him, is apparent both from passages in the 
canonical literature and from the early and later attitude 
of the Buddhists cowards him. Some examples ot the 
former may be given first. Thus a passage in the Anguttara 
Nikaya ascribes supernatural character to Buddha and 
puts the claim into the mouth of the Buddha himself: 

‘Once the Lord entered upon the main road between 
High-iown and White-town. Now Dono the Brahmin 
entered it likewise. And he saw the wheels on the Lord’s 
feet, with their thousand spokes, their tires and naves, 
and all their parts complete. Having seen them, he 
thought to himself: Wonderful and marvellous indeed! 
These cannot be the feet of a human being ... Upon 
seeing the hero (lit. the elephant) with his faculties at 
peace, he approached the Lord and said: 

‘ "Are you not an ar^eL’" 

‘ "No Brahmin, I am not an angel." 

‘ ‘'Are you not a celestial genius?*’ 

‘ “No Brahmin, I am not.” 

‘ “Are you not a goblin?” 

‘ “No Brahmin, I am not a goblin.” 

‘ “Arejfou not a man?” 

' SraJiTfan: I am not a man” 

‘ "If you are none of these, what are you then?" 

* "Brahmin, those depravities (a&avas) wherefrom 
as an angel I should conwder myself undelivered, are 
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for me renounced, uprooted, dug out, annihilated, 
unable to rise again in the future. And Chose depravities 
wherefrom as a genie, goblin or a man 1 should consider 
myself undelivered, are likewise renounced and uprooted. 
Monks (possibly a slip for O Srahmin), even as a blue 
lotus, a water-rose or a white lotus is bom in the water, 
grows up in tlie water, and stands lifted above it by the 
water undefiled, even so, Brahmin, am I bom in the 
world, grown up in the world and I abide, over-coming 
the world, by the world undefiled. 0 Brahmin, you must 
call me a Buddha." 

The simile of the lotus fiower is found again in the 
Sarny uLta Nikaya: 

*Monks, even as a blue lotus, a water-rose or a white 
lotus is bom in the water, grows up in the water, and 
stands lifted above it, by the water undefiled: even so, 
monks, does the Tathagato grow up in the world, and 
abide in the mastery of the world, by the world unde¬ 
filed.'* 

Evidendy this attempt at setting the Buddha ^beyond 
the world’ (lokuttaio) led to a sort of Buddhist Docetic 
controversy not altogether dissimilar from that recorded 
in the early centuries of the history of the Christian 
Church, for traces of it are to be found in a passage from 
the Kathavatthu of the Abhidhamma: 

‘(You say) it ought not to be said that the Lord Buddha 
stood in the world of men?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

'Are there .not the Buddha’s alm^rounds, the relic- 

’ Aa|uU. Nik. IV, 36: cT. II, 08, vbere a umilac u made. 

*Sawy.Na,XXlfg4. 
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shrine, the parks, lodges, villages, towns and cities, the 
kingdoms and countries?’ 

•Yes.’ 

’Well, then, if there be the Buddha’s alms^rounds, relio 
shrines, parks, etc., therefore assuredly it ought to be said 
that the Lord Buddha stood In the world of men. (Yet 
you still say) it ought not to be said chat the Lord Buddha 
stood in the world of men?’ 

‘Yes-’ 

‘But was not the Lord born at Lumbini and enlightened 
at the root of the Bo-tree? Was not the wheel of the 
Religion set rolling by the Lord at Benares; did he not 
lay down his term of life at the Capala shrine, and pass 
into Nirvana at KusinarS?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well then, it assuredly follows that the Lord stood in the 
world of men. (You still say) it ought not to be said that 
the Lord stood in the world of men?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘But was it not said by the Lord: “Monks, 1 once was 
staying at High-town, in Pleasant Grove, at the foot of the 
great sal-tree?” And again, “Once I was staying at 
Uruvela, at the Goatherds Banyan tree, soon after my 
enlighterunent", and again once was staying at 
Rijagaha, in the Bambu Grove, the Squirrels’ feeding- 
ground”; and again, “Once I was staying, O monks, at 
SavatthI in the Victor’s Grove, the cloister-garden of 
the Feedcr-of-the-Poor”; and again, “Once I wag 
staying at Vesili, at Pagoda Hall in the Great Forest”? 
Is not all this Scripture (Sutlanto)?’ 
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‘Y«.’ 

‘Therefore indeed the Lord stood in the world of men 
(You now admit then that) the Lord Buddha stood in the 
world of men?’ 

‘Yc«.* 

'Well then, if this be so, it must assuredly be said by us 
that the Lord Buddha stood in the world of men.'^ 

The Buddha is also said to have 'spiritual powers' 
over the angeUworld: 

‘When a Tatbfigato arises in the world, an Arahat, a 
Buddha supreme, endowed with wisdom in conduct, 
auspicious, knowing (he universe, a matchless charioteer 
of men who are tamed, a Master of angels and mortals, 
a blessed Buddhaj he preaches his religion: to wit, 
Personality (Sakkayo), the origin of personality, the 
cessation thereof, and the path that unto that cessation 
goes. And, monks, those angels of long life, self-radiant 
happy beings, abiding in the lof^ mansions long, when 
they hear the preaching of the TathSgato’s religion, are 
everywhere seized with fear, astonishment and trembling, 
saying: “Impermanent are we, alas! O friend, ’ds said; 
and we thought we were permanent; unstable, and we 
deemed we were stable; non-etemal, who thought 
ourselves eternal. 'Tis said, O friend, that we are im¬ 
permanent, unstable, hedged about with personality!” 

‘Such, O monks, is the spiritual power of the Tathagato 
over the angel-world; such his great authority and mysdc 
might.’* 

Of even more predse significance arc some of the titles 
of Buddha used in the canonical writings. Thus the 

‘XVIII.:. 

* Aagun. ^’ik. IV. 3$. 
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Niddcsa of the Khuddaka Nikaya discusses die meaning 
of the word ‘deva’(god), and divides gods into three 
clases: 

(r) gods by convention, i.e. kings, princes, and queens, 
‘deva* being a regular form of royal address. 

(2) gpds by birth, i. e. gods in the ordinary sense, from 
the four great kings up to the Brahma-gods and 
beyond. 

(5) gods of purity, i.e. the disciples who are arahats 
and pacceka-buddhas. 

The Lord himself, i.e. Buddha, is the god, the super- 
god (atideva), the god beyond the gods, (devatideva), 
over the conventional gods, over the gods by birth and 
the gods of purity. ‘ 

This last passage raises the question as to the precise 
nature of Buddha’s divinity, and on this the opinion of 
scholars seems to vary. Thus Keith seems to beUeve that 
the Buddha either himself claimed or else allowed his 
followers to attribute to him, the kind of divinity which 
was at that time also being developed in connection with 
the great Indian gods, Qiva and Visnu. It is worth 
quoting Keith's conclusion at some length: 

'It was the age of the growth of the great gods, Qiva and 
Visnu in thdr various Ibrms, and the Buddha’s success 
was due to the fact that he either had claims to divinity, 
or his followers attributed it to him and won general 
acceptance for the view, It is conceivable that divinity 
was thrust upon him against his will, but every ground of 
probability supports the plain evidence of the texts that 
he himself had claims which necessarily conferred upon 
him a place as high as the rank of the greatest of gods. 
The Buddha treats Brahma, regarded as ihe highest of 
the gods, and all the hosts of heaven, with a cool super- 

^SeeThomu, TfuL}/i^BtiJAa,p. sif 
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ciHousness which is explicable more easily on the |;round 
of his conscious di vini ty th an as an ou tcomc of a rational¬ 
ism, which certainly his disciples did not understand.’^ 

Thomas is rather more precise in his interpretation of 
Buddha’s divinity. He says: 

*U is thus possible to say that Buddha is called a god, but 
only in the sense in which the term god is dcHncd by 
Buddhists. Every arahat has qualities that place him 
above the gods of current polytheism. But neither Buddha 
nor the arahat has become a god in the sense of the 
originator of the universe or its ultimate reality. Such a 
conception never appears, for the polytheistic standpoint 
remains in the doctrine that there have been many 
Buddhas, and in the view that all arahats arc ‘*gods’', 
and even this classiBcation of gods, which arose from the 
necessity of explaining the term “devatideva’’ never 
appears in the suctas.’* 

While it now seems to be thus generally accepted that 
the earliest authoritative Buddhist scriptures portray 
the Buddha as divine,® it is equally clear that the same 
scriptures also portray him simply as a human teacher. A 
good example of what some of the early Buddhists 
thought about Buddha is found in the Digha Nikaya. 
Sonadanda declares that he is going to visit Buddha for 
the good report that he has heard of him. After describing 
the ascetic Gotama as well born on both sides for seven 
generations back, he says: 

^ BiMast p, 99: OkS., 

* Op. p. 3:4. He ii rererring, in ibo )&si to lh< pa«n^ 

*bove ^n the Niddna. 

* Cf. Prau, PUgrwgt p. N. York. 

Cav«; Cfiristuutifji andSnuLiviig fltUfiMte/ifu Sait, pp. gt-^ftrLond. 
1999. 

Jemes: JitHgicit, p. 194: Lend. 1995. 

Seunden, Tfu Aria, pp. 5&-58: Lend, :951a. 
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‘The ascetic Go lama has abandoned a grcai Tamily 
circle. He lias abandoned great wealth of geld (stored) 
both below and above ground. Even while a boy» a 
black-haired lad in the prime of youth, in the first stage 
of life he has gone forth from a house to a houseless life. 
While his unwilling mother and father wqji with tear- 
stained faces he cut oft his hair and beard, and donning 
yellow robes has gone forth from a house to a houseless 
life. He is beautiful, fair, attractive, with lovely com¬ 
plexion like Brahma, in colour and presence not inferior 
to look upon. He is virtuous, of noble virtue, of good 
virtue, endowed with good virtue; of beautiful voice and 
speech, endowed with urbane will, clear and distinct 
for expounding the meaning. He is the teacher of the 
teachers of many, without lust, passion or fickleness. He 
teaches the brahmin race the doctrine of action and sets 
forth righteousness. He has gone forth from a high family, 
from an unbroken kshatriya family, from a family, rich, 
ofgreat wealth, of great possessions. Men cross kingdoms 
and countries to come and ask him questions. Many 
thousands of divinities have taken refuge with him. This 
good report has gone abroad about him: ‘*He is the 
Lord, the arahai, the fully enlightened, endowed with 
knowledge and conduct, who has well gone (sugata), the 
knower of the world, the supreme charioteer of men to be 
tamed, teacher of gods and men, the Buddha, the 
Lord.” He is endowed with the thirty-two marks of a 
Great Man, offering welcome, friendly, polite, not 
frowning, speaking plainly and willingly. He is respected, 
honoured, revered and esteemed by the four assemblies. 
Many gods and men are devoted to him. In whatever 
village or town he enters non-human beings do not hurt 
liim.’* 

In this passage there is little to suggest that Buddha is 
* Dlgha, r, ri5-ii6. 


divine, though there is obviously a tendency W attri¬ 
bute to him that perfection of wisdom and general 
character which may very well have been a contributory 
factor in the attribudon to him of more than mere 
humanity. It is not, therefore, without some reason that 
an earlier generation of scholars tried to argue that the 
earliest view of£uddha held by hisfoUowers was that the 
Master was a great Teacher, but not more; and that the 
earliest conception of his message was an atheistic, scmi> 
religious rationalism, which revolted against the severe 
monism of the Hindu Upanlshads to assert that man and 
his moral life are the great realities. Oldenberg and Prof, 
and Mrs. Rhys Davids were the great exponents of this 
view. Thus Oldenberg declared, *ln bis religion, the 
penon of the Buddha has no place*.^ Mrs. Rhys Davids 
has said: ‘For me, the original teaching buried in what 
we have for less than two centuries called “Buddhism’' 
was the work, the word, presence and life, of the North 
Indian “laird^’ known as Go’t£mS, son of Suddho’dini 
and of Maya. For me, during that life and for many 
years after it, “buddha” meant just no more than it 
does in the Upanishads, the spiritually wake or wise man. 
To all he was just the samanJ Gocama.’* A similar 
atdrude is rei^ected in a more recent essay by Professor 
Junjiro Takakusu, of Tokyo University, in which it is 
said: ‘The Buddha was, after all, a man, but a man with 
perfect enlightenment. As a man he taught men to 
become like himself. Though people arc apt to regard 
him as a superman, he did not regard himself as such. He 
was simply a perfected man. The Buddha did not deny 

> Bv/dhe, 4th Bd., p. 373. 

* Whai was cA< anfmt Oasp*! in pp. Lend. 193$. 

CT. ha cwuimt is AcdAint, An earlier work; 'Surely a itorable mile’ 
Slone in the bislory of human ideal that k man reckoned by m 

the Ugh% MC ct Aaia only but of tlie World, and the savdour from sin and 
nuiey, should call this little (erraula his Norm or Gospel/p. 89: Lond.. 



thfi existence of gods (Devas), but he considered them 
only as the higher grade of living beings, aUo to be caught 
by him/^ 

Professor Keith, however, as has already been noted 
above, has well disposed of this argument—at any rate 
so far as it is an attempt to use the evidence of the 
canonical writings, Probably we shall never know what 
Buddha thought about himself, but it is abundantly 
clear that the canonical wridngs reflect the view that 
Buddha was divine. Thomas may be right in saying that 
The earliest conception of the nature of Buddha that 
we find is chat he was a human being*, and that 'He 
comes to have superhuman attributes ascribed to him,’ 
The important point is that, as Keith has said: 

The Vibhajyavadins* were plainly prepared to rational- 
lie as far as practicable; as opposed to other Schools they 
minimize the supernatural dement in Buddhism, and 
the salient fact is that even in the records of these would- 
be rationalists we rind abundant proof that the orthodox 
and prevalent view of the Buddha made him far removed 
from ordinary humanity,’® The Pali Canon contains no 
hint that even the greatest of Buddhist rationalists 
questioned the supernatural character of the Buddha.’* 
If therefore we are to base our conclusion linnly upon 
the canojiical writings of Buddhism, there can be no 
possible doubt about the fact that divinity was attributed 
to the Buddha by Buddhists horn the earliest period of 
which we have reasonable evidence. 

* ^Buddhism m a ?hilc«oplw or'*Thusn«a" Essay in PhUosapfir Basl 
»nd tVerl, p. 8;, «d. C. A. Moore, Pnneetoo Valvcrslly Pres, id^j a 
velujne of pap«rs r«ad at th« EaslAVest Phikeophest* Ocinrercnc« Held at 
the Univenicy of Hawaii duriaf (he lumaur of 1939, 

' TradickusaUy said to have bmn declared 'orthodm* at a Council held 
SI Aaeka’s rdgn: thli School has bceniuodaud with the texu ofihe Pall 
Canon which have come down to us. 

I PiUam^, p, s6, 

* Baddhul PkUMp^, pp. aS^g. 
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As has been poinlcd out by several writen, the accept¬ 
ance oftiilsfact makes it all the easier to understand how 
the later form of Buddhism-^tlw Mahaynna—which 
has taken sudi firm root In Uie Orient, could have 
developed its particular forms of Buddhology. The 
notion of the divinely worshipped Buddha-Baviour of 
the Mahayina is in fact the outcome of a further stage in 
the development of the divinity of Buddha which is 
already apparent in the early forms of tho Hinayana. 
This development we must now notice in a little more 
detail. 
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SEVSK 


BUDDHOLOOY OF THE MAHAYANA 

For a full account cf the origins and development of the 
Mahay ana or ‘Great Vehicle’, (sometimes known as 
Buddhism of the Korthern Sclrool, in contradistinction 
to Hinayina, with which we have so far been concerned), 
reference must be made to some of the many authoritative 
works on the subject. Here it is sufficient to say that the 
Mahuyana movement represented an attempt to relate 
the historic Buddlia (Sakyamuni) to eternal Tioult and 
Reality as a whole; it became effective in the first century 
A.D.; it rested largely on elements present in primitive 
Buddhism, while at the same time developed under 
strong influences from other aspects of Indian religion 
and philosophy. It look root in China, Korea and 
Japan and has found practical expression in a number of 
religious sects which still exercise a profound influence 
in those countries; indeed Arthur Lloyd’s well-known 
book on Japanese Buddhism was called The CteedcfHetf 
Japan} 

The fundamental view which the Mahayina Schools 
and sects share about the nature of the Buddha is chat, 
though the historical Buddha did indeed appear in the 
flesh, yet it is far more important to regard that historical 
manifestation as but one aspect—perhaps even the least 
important—of tlte essential Buddha-nature, which 
ultimately is to be conceived as the Absolute, The true 
nature of the Buddha is to be thought of as three-fold: 

i, Nirmanakaya (Nirroana, transformation; kaya, 
body). As the human Sakyamuni who walked the 

^ London, 19::. 
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earth and preached to his fellows and passed away 
at eighty years of age. 

2. Sambht^akaya (Sambho, enjoyment; bhoga, to 
partake; kaya, body). As the Buddha ideal who 
enjoyed a refulgent body and preached to the 
Bodhisattvas.^ 

o, Dharmakaya (Dhanna, law, substance; kayt, 
body). As the highest being, compridng all others, 
the essence of knowledge and compassion, the 
Absolute. • 

This doctrine of the three bodies of the Buddha 
(Trikaya) in fact has its roots in the Hinayana. We find 
already in the Hinayana the conception of the distinction 
between the mere physical body of the Buddha which 
passes away, and the body of the law, which is the doc¬ 
trine taught by him, to be realised by each man for 
himself . Later wc find the idea that the material body of 
the Buddha is his body, while the law is his souU’ The 
law, however, which is the true nature of Buddha, is his 
insight or his enlightenment, Buddha himself suggests 
that at his death the law should take his place*; to know 
the law and all its implications is to know the Buddha. 
This identification of Buddha with his infinite knowledge 
paved the way for his identification with ultimate Truth 
and Reality as a whole: absolute knowledge cannot be 
other than Absolute Reality; hence the Buddha nature 
cannot fall short of the inclusive and ultimate Reality. 


I B<»dbb«icva a ihe MAhiyins equivalent fit the HtoaySna anhani, 
but whewM a one who Hai Atuned Nirvtno, the BodhaAiM 

hai voluatArily Uid Aside hi* right lo enter NirviM lA orfler »work lor 
tb< laKviion of others. 




^ fMJVaUUJP V* 

* Th*€ Art Mrs. Suzuki** defuiittons in her M^rlfSna Atditom, pp. 

> I Lood. loeS KoiihcAlb them tespootively*Magic Body, Body or 

'end *Body of the Law’; S« PMaupf^, pp. 

thlKhA Nik. ill. S4. 

* DlfhA 11. layioe. 
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Thii 6nal identincaiion (he Mahayana does not hesitate 
to make. 

Tlic doctrine of the Trikaya was, however, also adum* 
brated by certain ‘docctic* tendencies in the Hinayaua 
which we have already noticed.* The so-called Third 
Council held at Patna in 256 B.c. condemned the views 
of those who held that Sikyamuni had never actually 
lived in the world of men, but had lived in the Tusita 
heaven, and had appeared on earth only in phantom 
form.* Moreover, the Pali canonical writings, as we have 
also nodeed, make Buddha himself refer to his existences 
on earth as a Bodhisattva which preceded his iinal 
appearance and entry into Nirvana. Obviously, there¬ 
fore, even in the Hinayana, the historic manifestation of 
Buddha was regarded as but an aspect of a whole series of 
manifesutions-^ point of view which is at the very base 
of the whole Trikaya belief. 

One of the earliest names to be associated with the 
Mahayana Is that of Asvaghosha, who probably lived 
in the first or second century a.d. To him is tradidonally 
ascribed the celebrated work known as 'The Awakening 
of Faith', in which the Dharmakaya is thus described: 

‘The eternal, the blessed, the self-regulating, the pure, 
the tranquil, the immutable and the free. Suchnes Is 
called the Taihagau’s Womb (tathagata-garbha) or the 
Dharmakaya. The activity of the Dharmakaya has two 
aspects, the drst depending on the phenomcna-par- 
ticulariang consciousness by means of which the activity 
is conceived by the minds of common people, Sravakas 
and Pratyekabuddhas. 

The second depends on the activity-consdousn^ 
(Karmavijnana) by means of which the activity is 

^Chnpter 6. 

* This wu the doccrifu h«ld by ihe V«lulvak«s; see Keldi. pp. so^ aa t. 
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conceived by the minds of Bodhisattvas while passing 
from their first aspiration stage (citcopada) up to the 
height of Bodhisaitvahood. This is called the Body of 
Bliss (samblu^akaya)’* 

The underlying thought here is chat the Dharmaltaya 
is to be identified with the ultimate cosmic principle 
(Bhucatafhata)* which manifests itself on two lower 
planes, to or^nary people on the one hand and to 
bodhisattvas on the other. Mrs. Suzuki says tliat the 
Dhannakaya, as generally understood in the Mahayana, 
also corresponds to the Godhead in Christianity. For 
if on the one hand it denotes as ‘Suchness’, the Impersonal 
Absolute, yet on the other, as ‘Womb of the Tathagata*, 
it is to be conceived as true knowledge, and the source 
of every individual being, underlying all phenomena, 
endow^ with Love, Compassion and Will, and therefore 
personal.’ 

This, then, is what the Buddha is really and in himself. 
But owing to the feet that among finite brings there are 
all degrees of enlightenment and ignorance, the Buddha 
not only is, but a/rj/ears. The finite beings to whom he 
appears are divirible into two great classes, namely, 
Bodhisattvas and all those who stand below them in 
enlightenment, including common people, Sravakas 
and Pratyekabuddhas. To each of these two classes the 
one Buddha has his characteristic form of appearance as 
body. The form he takes before the eyes of the blessed 
Bodhisattvas is the Sambhogakaya, while to the eyes of 
those on the lower plane he is maniested asNirmanakaya, 

The Awakening of Faith’ says: 

* QfMud SuxuKi, op. dt, p. 

‘Ihe wu«I E4id0h rendenog is ‘Suchnea*, theufb PraU, in ha 
PUffimagt ^ BuMun prefisn 'Hmcscs' w izidi»Ci^ m<Lr« clearly the 
idea of aeiuaiiry bohmd the woA. K«lsh surgeon Thusneu*. It Kcnu 
that St b meant to deooie the ultimate, indefinabl?, cosmic 
priiKiple. 

‘ Op. cit, p. 5«. 
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‘The Ninnanakaya depends on the phenomena- 
partial lariamg consciousness, by means of which the 
activity is conceived by the minds of common people, 
Sravai^ and Pratyekabuddhas. This aspect (of the 
Dharmakaya) is called Nirmanakaya (^e B^y of 
Transformatien) 

Of the Sambhogakaya Mrs. Suzuki says: 

'The Sambhogakaya is ^dsible to the Bodhisattva. It is 
a symbol of transcendental perfection and personihes 
Wisdom. It is the Buddha ideal.. .. The Sambhogakaya 
is the eternal Buddha, and many Mah^ySinists turn to 
him rather than to the historical Sakyamuni, who is his 
mouthpiece or shadow, They have been blamed for this, 
but they retort that they prefer the substance to the 
shadow, the reality to the image.’* 

Mrs. Suzuki, hcreclf a follower of the Mahay an a, 
naturally tries to present it in the most attractive light, 
and argues that this seemingly complicated belief is in 
fact no more difficult to undentand than the Christian 
conception of God. The Dharmakaya is the Godhead in 
the philosopTiical sense; the personal Sambhogakaya 
corresponds to the God of the Ghristian believer; while 
the Ninnanakaya is to the Buddhists as Christ is to 
Christians. Whether this be an accurate parallel or no, 
the important point for the moment is to note the extent 
to which the Mahayana exalts the eternal Buddha as an 
object of veneration and worship, relegatir^ the human 
Sakyamuni to a subordinate place as a manifestation of 
Reality. The culmination of this development can be 
seen in the work known as The Lotus of the Good Law*, 
a work generally assigned to the period c. a.p. 500 and 
especially revered by the Tendai and Nichiren sects of 

i SuzuH op* 49 

* Op. CiL, J^. 4$-46. 
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Japan. In that work it is said that Sakyamuni reached 
CQHghtenment, not first in Gautama's li£; on «arth, but 
long beibro: 

‘Inconceivable are the thousands of Kdds of Kalpas 
which have elapsed since I reached the supreme state 
of Bodhi, and since I have not ceased to teach the Law. 

‘Believing that my body has entered complete 
Mirvlna, they render diverse homages to my relics, and 
not seeing me, they long to see me. 

‘I see the utter destruction of men, and yet I do not 
show them my own form. But if perchance they yearn to 
see me, I expound the Good Law to those beings who 
thirst for it 

Just so, I, who am the father of the world, self-existent 
being, I, the leader and doctor of all creatures, when I 
sec them disposed towards contradiction, I show them 
my NlrvSna, although I have not as yet entered ihcrem/^ 

The theme of the ‘Lotus' is the eternal Buddhaj the 
Buddha whom the followers of the Mahayina adore Is 
not the Sikyamuni of Kapilavastu, but the eternal 
Buddha- Pratt says piqucncly; ‘Paraphrasing the words 
of St. Paul they might well have said, “Yea, though we 
bad known the Buddha in the flesh, now know we him 
no more.” 

' Quoted from Suimlhet Ob«rlini BuJd/iist SetU sfj^on, pp. 073*474, 
Loiid, C. Alien A Uawin, C938. 

* Op. cii,, p. 869, 
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PART II 


THE PROPHET 


A.H. ^Anno Kijrah 
A.H.i= 622 A.D 




LIGHT 


THE SOURCES 

The sources of information for the life of Muhammad 
and for Muslim belief about bis person arc the Qiir'an 
and the Traditions (hadi^), and it is important to 
remember that the latter rank with the Q^tr’an as, so to 
speak, ‘canonical* or authoricallvc. 

Whether the Qpr’an was written down in full during 
Muhammad’s lifetime is a question which cannot be 
answered With complete certainty. It is generally believed 
that its first compilation was made a few yean af^cr his 
death from pieces of parchment and leather, tablets of 
stone and other materials on which the revealed messages 
liad been recorded. It seems clear, however, that in 
addition to whatever written records cxisied, several of 
the Companions of the Prophet preserved by heart and 
handed on their versions of the sacred revelatioiis. What 
we do know is that under Othman, the third Caliph, 
who ruled from a . d . 644 to 656, an authoritative text was 
prepared at Medina and copies of it sent to the most 
important cities of the then Islamic world. Certain 
reiinements and improvements in the orthography of 
the manuscripts were necessary but by the end of the 
first century the Arabic text as we know it today had 
been agreed upon and established: it seems clear that in 
this process the original forre and contents of Muham¬ 
mad's message were carefully preserved. 

While the however, contains a record of the 

Prophet’s messages and affords occasional insights Into 
his character, it has little to say on the subject of Muslim 
belief about his person and from a comparatively early 

7 ^ 


period Muslims have turned to Tradition for fuller 
information about the Prophet himself. Tradition may 
be said to have taken its rise during the lifetime of the 
Prophet, or at any rate, from the lime of liia death. The 
powerful influence of his personality upon hU foilowcn 
made believers want to know what the Prophet had done 
and said in various circumstances, so that they might 
emulate his example, and the six books of Traditions 
which Islam has elevated to canonical rank constitute 
this authoriutivc record. Professor Guillaume says of 
them; 


‘The Taisoa d'iire of this vast literature is to provide an 
authoritative standard of belief and conduct based upon 
the word and deed of Muhammad which shall be binding 
upon the whole of the Muhammadan world.’* 


books of Traditions was Al-Bukhlrl ( a . h . 194-256), 
whose *§ahih' is probably the most highly esteemed. 
The account of his sixteen years’ labour spent in making 
the compilation suggests that the process underlying the 
development and fixing of an Islamic ‘canon’ may have 
followed lines similar in some respects to those which are 
typical of the formation of the Buddhist and Christian 
canons. By the time that BuWiJriset to work it is clear 
that many thousands of hadi^ or Traditions were known 
in the various Muslim communities. He is said to have 
travelled to places as far away as Balk, Merv, Misapur, 
the principal towns of Mesopotamia, the Hedjaz, Egypt, 
and Syria, in order to question over a thousand sjiailAs 
about the Traditions which had been handed down to 
them. He is reputed to have examined altogether no 
less than 600,000 hadiA, from which he ultimately 
selected and preserved between 7,000 and 8,000. This 

' TXa p. 4: OKTorri 1934. 
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gigantic usk lie uaderiook from pious motives: it is said 
that he always perfbnned abludons and ofiered praycn 
before decidiog: whether a Tradition was genuine or not. 
While we need not accept the figures here given as neces¬ 
sarily accurate, it is at least plain that a Urge number of 
hadith were rejected as apocryphal and that the Muslim 
canon was fixed only as a result of a most careful sifting 
process. 

A younger contemporary of Bukhari, Muslim (ob. 
A.H. 261), also produced a collection of^dllh which, 
though not so highly esteemed as that of Bukhari, is 
greatly valued and dresc two ‘Sahih’ are the most im¬ 
portant of all the recognised boob of Traditions. The 
others are: 

The ‘Sunan’ of Abtl Dawfld (ci. a.h. 275). 

The ‘Jami’of Al-Xirmidhi (ei. 279), 

The ‘Sunan' of Ibn Madja (ej. 273), 

The ‘Sunan* of Al-Nasal {ob. $03). 

Opinions differ as to the dates at which these Tradi¬ 
tions were first written down. Obviously for a ‘terminus 
a quo’ we may go back as far as the lifetime of the Prophet 
himself but there is in &ct no evidence which proves 
conclusively that any of them belong in their written 
form to such an early date. Sir William Muir was ready 
to accqjt the view that they were collected about a 
hundred years after Muhammad's death ^ but Professor 
Guillaume does not agree and says that 'The bulk of this 
literature is demonstrably the work of the two hundred 
and fifty years after the Prophet’s death'. It seems dear, 
however, that the six canonical books of the Traditions 
were complete by a . h . 303 at the latest.* 

The principle upon which badl^ were sifted by the 

' Uft efMalmil, ^tK Ed., EdiBbui^ < 2 ^ 9 ; Inirod. ucxiv. 

* CvUlVunK, op. at., pp. is sad 82-35. 
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cnmpUen of th« canonical collcciions wai Lhatofattcsca* 
don by witnesses or ‘guaxanlors'. Prom the outset ^adlth 
were arranged under the name of the Companion of the 
Prophet on whose authority they were supported, inc- 
spective of their contents. Attention was focused upon 
(he chain of guarantors (isnad) going back to a Com> 
panion- To be reliable the ‘isnad' always had to be in 
direct speech, so that an immediate link was thought to 
have been made with an indisputable authority and this 
was regarded as the most reliable guarantee of the trust¬ 
worthiness of the Tradition. It will be realised that there 
js in this prindple of selection a feature not unlike that 
which appears in the principles underlying the growth 
and fixing of the New Testament canon: the association 
of die canonical writings of the New Testament with one 
or other of the Apostles was clearly an important factor 
in their gaining acceptance by the majority of the early 
Christian communities. 

The six books of canonical hadith have been accepted 
as authoritative by the orthodox or Sunni Muslims and, 
for something like the fint three centuries of Islamic 
history were so accepted by the whole of the Muslim 
world. The history of the emergence of the great $hi‘a 
schism in Islam is complicated: it was originally mudi 
more political than theological in character. For detuls 
of it the reader may be retired to any of the reputable 
histories of the reUgion-* During the first and second 
centuries of the Faith, however, orthodoxy gradually 
emerged from the teaching of the doctors of Medina, not 
however, without being pardally influenced by certain 
HellenisCic and possibly also Persian ideas which it had 
encountered as Islam had spread through the lands of 
the Middle East. Gradually, however, the original 

' A umTuI suiBDury nay be tound in Gibb^s MokemmtJcnim, Chspur 
f, Oxfopi 
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political separatist tendencies of the §hl‘a sect tc*ok on 
also a theological form and certain groups tended to 
build up diMT own interpretations of the Qpr'an. This 
movement led eventually to the rejection by certain of the 
Shfis of parts of the Sunai Traditions and in the early 
part of the 4th century the first written collection of 
‘’Alid’ or Shi‘a Traditions was compiled: it is known as 
'A 1 Kafl’ and was composed by Al-Kulini, who died 
A.K. 328. 

It will be necessary to take note of the fact that some 
of the ideas about the person of the Prophet which wOl 
be mentioned in the pages that follow are espcaally 
assodated with ghf a belief. Most of the bclicfe, however, 
which are singled out for consideration were in fact held 
in common by the whole of the Muslim world of the first 
three centuries. In dus connection attention may be 
drawn to the fact that one of the few English translations 
of a group of badl^ namely the Mishkata*l-Ma$Stflh, 
derives from a well-known book of Sunni Traditions, 
still much used by Sunni Muslims in India. It was 
originally compiled by AhBa^awI, tlie celebrated 
commentator, who died a.h. 510 or 516. He called it die 
‘Masabihu ’l-Sun»ah' or ‘Lamps of the Traditions*. It 
was revised by Waliyu-l-Din Abu ’Abd Allah [jl. 737) 
who added an e«ra chapter to each section and c^Ied 
it ‘Mishkatu’l-Masablb’ or ‘The Niche for Lamps’. It 
was translated into English by Captain A. N. Matthews 
and published in 1809: the translator arranged it in such 
a way that the various Traditions could be easily found 
and it is of great valueOtlier quotations from hadich 
are taken from a variety of worlc, details of which are 
given in the text. 

’ Cullitume sAys (here )a some uneertAinty About ihe cr^mplete trwu 
worihlnesoftbe textheuKd. Op. at-, p. 0^ (nole). 
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NIKE 


THE PRE-EXISTENCE AND BIRTH 
OF THE PROPHET 

Tradition records that Muhammad was bom about the 
year Aj>- 570. There are, however, traces intheTraditions 
of the early growth of a belief in the Prophet’s pre- 
existence. This is reflected, for example in two passages 
from the Mi^kitu: 

‘Ab’u: “The Companions said: ‘O messenger of God, 
when were you confirmed a Prophet?’ He said, ^hen 
Adam was between soul and body.’ ” 

‘ Ib’ad-bin-Sa’riah: ''Verily I was written near God 
the last of the Prophets; and verily Adam was in his own 
clay.’”* 

There seems little doubt that such a belief was current 
among the Sunnis and the Shills but it became particu¬ 
larly rignificant in Shi'a teaching.* Koellc quotes the 
following Tradition from the biography of the Prophet, 
‘Rawzat ul Ahbab’: 

'Absolutely the first creature is the Light of our 
Prophet.,.. It is recorded that McisercrulF^r narrated 
as follows: “I asked His Excellency the Prophet, 'When 
didst thou become a Prophet?’ and he replied to me thus, 

‘When God created the great Throne and expanded the 
heavens and the earth, and placed the great Throne 

^ MishkStu'l-Mtdblb, tnitt. Maiduwi, VoJ. 2 , Cb. 11. F(. 11, p. 6 m. 

' North says: '71te idea of the «atexuial pr»«Kitieoce or tl)e Prophet is 
curreot sJw aiaoaf (he SuDais but aot la the detrly articuIaTea fbnrt 
thet tt has awirntf in the Jevelopmoit of ShTa ooetriae.* /ifl OuJJinf 
^ Ukmt p. 94 , Leadoa ( 93 ^ 
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upon the shoulden of the angels who are the bearers of 
die Throne, He, by meam of the Pen, wrote on ihe foot 
of the Throne, “There is no God but Allah: Mohammed 
is tlte Apostle of AllSh and the seal of the Prophets.’ ” 

This conception of 'The Light of Muhammad' (in 
Persian the *nur-i-Muhammadi’ and in its Arabic form 
^Haqiqatu ’hMuhammadlyah’) was elaborated in the 
teaching of the Imam Qastalanf, who declared that it 
was related by Jabir ibn ’Abdi ’lUh al-Ansarl that the 
Prophet said: 'The ^rst thing created was the light of 
your Prophet, which was created from the light of God. 
This light of mine roamed about wherever God willed, 
and when the Almighty resolved to make the world, he 
divided this light of Muhammad into four portions; from 
the first He created the Pen (qalam); Gxm the second the 
Tablet (lauh); fiom the tliird the highest heaven and the 
throne of God (’arsh); the fourth portion was divided 
into four sections...(He then describes how were 
created the firmaments, earth, paradises and hells, the 
l^hc of the eyes, of the mind, of the love of the Unity of 
God, and the remaining portion of creation). 

The author of the Hayatu ’l*Qulub, a SU'a book of 
Traditions, says: 

*The holy light of Muhammad dwelt under the empyrean 
seventy-three thousand years and then resided seventy- 
thousand years in Paradise. Afterwards it rested another 
period of seventy diousand years under the celestial tree 
called Sidratu ’ 1 -Muntaha, and, emigrating from heaven 
to heaven, arrived at length in the lowest of these celestial 
mansions, where it remained until the Most High willed 
the creation of Adam.** 

Sweetman says that one of the extreme Shfa sects, the 

’ Mohammrd nd Mof unu itedeaisn, ^p. 44S-9; Laodon rSd^. 

* Boll) these pftBagtt are gtvea in Huhes, ^ JiUun; An. 

‘H&qt 4 »tu ’ 1 -Muhajnziudlyah'; Loodon 
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Mutaawiditcs, who flourished during the second ceatury 
after the Hijrah, are held to have believed that God firet 
created Muhammad and then committed to him the rule 
of the world. It was Muhammad and not Allah who 
brought the universe into exisience. Anocher version of 
the doctrine gave addidonal support to the Shi*a claim 
that the Imimate descended through ’Ali and his 
successors, by teaching that the Light proceeded through 
Adam by Muhammad to ’AH. Kumait (ob. a.d. 743 ) ^ 
said to have proclaimed this doctrine.^ 

The Shris desired, of course, that the Imamate should 
be reserved for 'AH and his descendents. in whom would 
thus be combined the poUtical and religious leadership 
of Islam. Meeting, however, with increasing resistance 
in the poEtical field, they devoted themselves much more 
to the reUgious field. Among the ideas which gradually 
came to the fore in their teaching was the bcUef that in 
the Prophet and succeeding, legitimate Imams there was 
present a manifestation of the divine. They accepted the 
two cardinal MusEm beliefs that AlUhis One and that the 
Qur’an is uncreated from all eternity but added a third, 
namely that the Imam spedaUy chosen by God as the 
bearer of a pan of the Divine Being is the leader to 
salvation. Many ShPis have beUeved that the divine 
element in the Imam passes to the next Imam, after the 
maimer of the doctrine of transmigratibn. Since this 
manifestation of the divine was set forth in the Prophet 
himscH*, the Shi^a doctrine of the Prophet’s pre-existence 
would seem to have followed quite naturaUy. 

This Shi‘a doctrine of the pre-existence of Muhammad 
was further developed by the Soils, the mystics of Islam. 
In the place of the orthodox teaching on inspi radon, 
which was content to declare that Gabriel cransmitud 
all knowledge to Muhammad, they taught diat Allah 
» Sweeunsn: hU/ft ud Qnstim Tfmiaiy. Pt 1, Vol. a, p. n®. 
Lwxl, »947* 



revealed spedaJ wi«dom and knowledge of some of His 
truths CO the hearts of His elect. To Muhammad, 
however, was given all wisdom and knowledge, long 
before the creation of this world; it became part of his 
being long before he was sent to men> 

The Sufis distinguished between tliree grades of faith: 
believing first, that Muhammad was a prophet among 
the prophets; second, that he united in himself all the 
characteristics of prophets and became the prophet to 
the prophets; finally, the highest grade of faith (‘fidcs 
spccialissima*), Muhammad, when he received the 
revclarion from God, received a partof God*s being, aod 
things were made known to him which remained secrets 
to the angels and even to Gabriel, the faithful spirit.* In 
this way, a recent writer declares in commenting on this 
development, *Thc strength of faith in Muhammad 
became the measuring rod for the strength of faith in 
God, because there is no other way to God estcept through 
his intercession. Then Muhammad became the inter¬ 
cessor, the mediator.'* 

The question arises how far the ^i'a ideas of the 
epiphany and the intercession* of the Imam are the 
direct continuadon of similar ideas which, according to 
Ibn Ishak {ob. (. a.k. 150), certain sitters of prinvtivc 
Islam dready associated with the person of Muhammad 
—i.e. were current in Islam before the year a.h.ii. The 
difficulty here is that in the present state of our knowledge 
it is almost impossible to say with any certainty precisely 
what influences played a part in assisting the growth of 
these and other related ideas. It is recognised by most 
scholars chat Gnostic, Neo-PLatonic, Manxchaean and 

> Tor Andrsc, Di Pmen Mt^mtaadr, p. so8; Stocicbalm :9:9. 

* T«r Aodrae, op, dt., pp. $io»3ts. 

* Mr. Erie W. BcUunAiin in BrUe* U bim. Chapter London tog}. 

See sbo Sell, Tht fJart pp. 77-79; M*d«4, i8w. AndArberry, 

100; London 199O. 

* See below, p. 1 10 ff. 
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old Iranian ideas have certainly intermingled with the 
earlier Muslim ideaSj and, as will be noted later, Christian 
influence almost certainly played a part too.* 

Whatever its origins may have been, however, there 
is no doubt about the fact that the belief in the pre- 
existence of the Prophet has had a considerable and 
lasting influence upon popular Islam. On this point, a 
recent writer who bai spent over twenty years in Muslim 
countries in the Middle East declares: 

The tremendous influence which the SuHs had upon 
the masses through the different dervish orders should 
never be underestimated.... No one who ever witnessed 
or participated in the “maulid al nabt" celebrations, 
the festivities on the prophet’s birthday (la Rabi‘ al 
Awwal of the Muhammadan year), and heard the hymns 
and eulogies lavished upon Muhammad, will ever deny 
that Muhammad has taken the same place in the hearts 
of the Muslims that Christ has In the hearts of the 
Christians. In these eulogies wc read that he is the Light 
of all light; he is the loveliest of all men; like a rose in a 
garden, like a pearl in the shell; through him all blessings 
flow.** 

A number of TVaditions declare that the appearance 
on earth of the Prophet was not allowed to occur without 
the evidence of supernatural portents. Koelle refers to a 
number of passages in which it is said that soothsayers, 
divinen and jins (spirits) all prophesied the appearance 
of Muhammad: The prophecies of the Soothsayers and 
Diviners concerning the coming of that prince arc also 
so many that we only give one as a speomen: Nazr I bn 
Babia, one of the kings ofYemen, who is said W have been 
the builder of Samarkand and Herat, had a dream 
1 On aH this lee Art. in ihc £it^>ehp<tha Vol. IV, p. 

fl., and Tor Andnc, op. dt., p. 314. 

^Beihjnaiu). op. di., p. ^ 
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which frightened him. He gathered his soothsayers and 
astrologers to tell him the dream, as a guarantee for the 
correctness of their interpretation. They confessed that 
they themselves were not able to do so, but recommended 
Salih and Sak to be sent for, which was accordingly done. 
Sadh stated that Naar had seen in a dream a black- 
burnt substance, proceeding out of darkness, or out of a 
black cloud, and falling upon the land of Yemen, 
burning up everything in it. When Nazr had declared 
that such had really been his dream, Sadh interpreted >i 
thus: “Sixty or seventy years after Nazr^s death, the 
Abyssinians will conquer Yemen. Then Sdf Ibn Yazan 
will rise up and retake it from them. Then a pure prophet 
who receives revelations from the Lord of both worlds, 
will conquer it from the Yazamics; and in the hands of 
his people Yemen will remain till the day of the resur¬ 
rection.*’ ’* 

The Spirits (Jins) also gave many prophecies of that 
prince’s appearance. Abu Amir narrates that he went to 
Syria to inquire of diviners about the future, and says 
in his account, ‘One moonlight night 1 fell asleep on 
my camel, which then went astray; and on awaking I 
found myself in an unknown wilderness, so that I was in 
great fear. Sedng several fires before me, I went towards 
them, when I perceived people around them who did 
not the least resemble men- They were warming them¬ 
selves, and talking with each other in a loud voice, so 
that the hairs of my body stood up, and the camel in 
which I rode, stopped and began to tremble ... One of 
them asked me, “Whence art thou?'* and I answered, “1 
am from Ghazan, and am going to Syria, there to 
inquire concerning the future of the Diviners, and my 
name is Abu Amir.” Then they made a sign to one cf 
their number, saying, “Now is the opportunity.’* I turned 

^ KocUc, gp. ctt., p. 
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towards liim, laid my request before him, remember¬ 
ing that the Diviners receive their infonnation from the 
apiriu (jins). That spirit said to me, *T swear by the rain 
that pours down horn the clouds, and by those who 
people the waterless deserts, that thin-bodied, quickly- 
marching camels shall be brought to one who is the best 
of hero«, of covenant-keepers, of exhorten and com¬ 
manders, and to whom word also shall be brought down 
from heaven. Surely the time is near, that one shall be 
called and raised up who will be a subduer of Caesars 
and Chosroeses.'* Tlianhe described the form and beauty 
of that Excellency, and the seal of lus prophotship, 
adding,“He shall be unlettered, and whosoever follows 
him shall find happiness. O Abu Amir, these thirds I 
have heard from the good angels with my own cars.” 

It is said that calamities at the Persian court were 
interpreted by Parsi soothsayers as signs of the coming 
conquests of the Prophet and his foUowen: 

'Sheikh Zarandi says, in his Book of Signs, that in the 
night of Mohammed’s birth the courts of Ghceroes parted 
asunder, and remained so till now, i.e. till a.h. 746 (a.d. 
1366). Their rernainingso is one of the greatest facts; and 
the great and adorable God alone knows how long they 
will still be left/ 

It is reported that, in the night of the birth of that 
prince, the sea of Sawa overflowed the land; and that the 
Wadi of Samawa, whose water had been stopped for a 
thousand years, began to be flooded with the waters of a 
great river, and the courts of Chosroes became shaking 
and trembling, and their fourteen towers fell to the earth. 
Chosroes seeing this, lamented and feared exceedingly; 
for he knew that these occurrences portended a national 
calamity. But, assuming an air of fortitude and courage, 


he kept liis distress and trouble of mind concealed, for a 
while, from his people^ and then made up his mind not to 
hide these occurrences any longer from his ministcTS of 
state and intimate friends. So he put on his crown, sat 
upon his throne, called a council, and when the dhte of 
the people and his friends were assembled, there arrived 
a letter from his Persian empire. In this letter it was suted 
that the fires of the fire-templca of Penia, which for a 
thousand years had not been extinguished, but were 
continually burning, had gone out in a certain night, 
namely, in that in which also the towers of Chosrocs’ 
palaces had ^len down. This ciicumstancc, therefore, 
still further increased Chosroa’ grief and sorrow. A wise 
philosopher, also, the chief Judge, called the chief Tire- 
priest, said, “O Shah, I also have seen in a dream, on 
that night, that swift and indomitable camels were 
drawing Arab horsca from the Tigi^ and were spreading 
over town and country.” On hearing this from his chief 
Fire-priest, Chosroes said to him, “O chief Fire^priest, 
what is the interpretation of this dream? and what is to 
happen in the world?” The chief Fire-priest answered, 
"A great event is to happen in the direction of 
Arabia.” 

Koelle also quotes the following Tradition which 
speaks of the appearance of a celestial light and of the 
sound of a heavenly voice at the Prophet’s birth: 

‘Amina’s midwife is reported to have said: "I was 
Amina’s midwife: in the night when labour-pains sciaed 
her and Muhammad MusUpha fell into my hands, at hh 
birth a voice reached my ears from the unseen world, 
saying, ‘Thy Lord show mercy unto thee’, and the face 
of the earth became so illuminated, from frie East to the 
Wat, that I could see some cf the palaces of Damascus 
by that light. Soon after that, darkness, fear and tremb- 

1 Koelle: ctt., p. 
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ling caTHC upon me and then there appeared a light on 
my right hand, and in that state 1 heard someone from 
the invisible world say, 'Whither dost thou lake him?* 
Another answered, ‘I have taken him Westward to all 
the blessed and holy places and I have presented him to 
Abraham the Friend of God, who pressed him to his 
bosom, purified and blessed him.' ” 

It U also recorded that God sent down, the same night, 
a host of angels to guard Amina, and keep her from the 
eyes of demons. 

' Koelle, op, eit., pp. 934*9^7. 
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THE GALL 

The Qur’an regards the first of the revelations of Allah 
to Muhammad as iuelf constituting the Prophet’s call 
to his prophetic ministry, but the Traditions take us 
back to Muhammad's boyhood and tells how, by the 
'opening of Muhammad’s heart’, Gabriel cleansed him 
and sealed him for the ministry which was to come. 

'Anas said, Verily Gabriel came down to His Majesty 
when he was playing with boys and took hold of him and 
laid him upon the ground and split his heart and brought 
out a little bag of blood; and Gabriel said: "This is the 
devil's part ofyou’*. After that, he washed His Majesty's 
heart in a golden vessel of Zem Zem water, then sew cd it 
up, and replaced it.’^ 

Surah XCIV seems to contain a reference to this 
purification: 

'Have we not OPENED thine heart for thee? 

And taken off from thee thy burden, 

Which galled thy back? 

And have we not raised thy name for thee?’* 

Surah X C V 11 speaks of the descent of the Qpr’an to the 
lowest heaven, whence it was gradually revealed to the 
Prophet: 

‘Verily, we have caused it (the Qur'an) to descend on 
the night of POWER. 

And who shall teach thee what the night of power is? 

The night of power excelleth a thousand months: 

* MirhkKu, Vol. s, p. 684. 

*w. f*4. 
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Therem descend the angels and the spirit by permis¬ 
sion of their Lord for every matter; 

And all it peace till the brcaJdng of the mom.' 

The ‘night of pONver*, the celebrated ‘Lailatu ’ 1 -Qadr', 
seems to have been a recurring point of the year when the 
divine decrees were promulgated.^ But to Muhammad 
it was one special nighty when he received his first 
revelation. Surah LIU opens with what seems a fuller 
account of this beginning of revelation: 

‘The Qur’an is no ether than a revelation 
revealed to him: (i.e. Muhammad) 

One terrible in power taught it him, 

Endued with wisdom. With even balance stood he 
In the highest part of the horizon: 

Then came he nearer and approached, 

And was at the distance of two bows, or even closer,— 
And he revealed to his servant what he revealed.’’ 

The ‘One m^hfy in poweri evidently refen to Gabriel, 
whose name means ‘The Mighty One of God’, and, as 
will be seen below, Tradition generally regards the 
Qur’anic revelation as having been communicated to 
the Prophet by Gabriel. 

Some have also interpreted Surah LXXIV in the 
light of this first revelation: 

‘O thou, ENWRAPPED in thy mantle 1 
Arise and warn!*’ 

‘ Tradition uerQ that the reve^adon $ivpn on the night of power 
occurred in the month of »d poeular brhef bolds that 

oo this night human destiny is detervklned Ice whole year. 

The date of the ‘LdUru *|.Q>dr’ is aoe weebely indicated ; thmfhra 
ibe niffhes of the dwt of odd Duznben, from the fiisc. to the syth. w 
Raeia^^ and espe^lly (hU last day, aie honoured by mvocations and 
Quc’aoic rfdcations. 

* w. 4*10. 

* w. j^. 
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And again, Surah XCVI: 

‘Recite Chou, in the name of ti»y Lord who aeatcd:— 
Created man from CLOTS OF BLOOD:— 

Recite thou! For thy Lord is the most Beneficent, 

Who hath taught the use of the pen:— 

Hath taught Man that which he knoweth not.’* 
Tradition adds further details about the ‘Cali’ of 
the Prophet. It tells of Muhammad’s terror at the appear¬ 
ance of Gabriel; how he communicated his fears to his 
wife, and how afterwards, daring a period of doubt and 
depression, he actually contemplated suicide. AJJlh, 
however, comforted and strengthened him and there¬ 
after rcvclacions came to him frequently. Of the various 
Traditions which deal with this subject we may quote 
two given by Muir from Al-Wa^dl: 

‘The fint beginnings of Mohammed’s inspiration 
were “real visions”. Every vision that he saw was dear 
as the morning dawn. These again provoked the love of 
solitude. He would repair co a cave on mount Hira, and 
there pass whole days and nights. Then, drawn by affec¬ 
tion for Khadija, he would return to his home. This went 
on till the uuth burst upon him in the cave. It happened 
on this wise- Wandering in the hills around, an angel 

from the sky said to himO Mohammed, I ^ Gabriel! ” 

He was terrified, for as often as he raised his head, there 
waa the appariUon of the angel. He hurried home to tell 
his wife. “Oh lOiadija,” he said, ‘T have never abhorred 
anything as I do these idols and soothsayers; and now 
verily I fear lest I should become a soothsayer myself,” 
‘•Never,” replied his faithful wife; “the Lord will never 
suffer it thus to be,”—and she went on to speak of his 
many virtues, upon which she founded the assurance. 
Then she repaired to her cousin Waraka, and cold him 
* w. 1*5, 
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aJI. “By the Lord,” cried the a|;ed man, “he speakedi 
truth. Doubtless it is the beginning of prophecy, and 
there shall come upon him the Great Namus, like as it 
came upon Moses. Wherefore chaise him that he think 
not aught but hopeful thoughts within his breast. If he 
be raised up a prophet while I am yet alive, surely I will 
stand by him.” * 

'Now the ^irst Sura revealed to Mohammed was the 
96th, verses 1-5, “Recite thou in the name of the Lord” 
etc.; and that descended on him in the cave of Hira. 
After this he wailed some time without seeing Gabriel. 
And he became greatly downcast, $0 that he went out 
now to one mount^n, and then to another, seeking to 
cast himself headlong thence. While thus intent on self- 
destruction, he was suddenly arrested by a voice ftom 
heaven. He looked up, and behold it was Gabriel upon a 
throne between the heavens and the earth, who said: 
“0 Mohammed! thou art the Prophet of the Lord, in 
truth, and I am Gabriel.” Then Mohammed turned to 
go to his own house; and the Lord comforted him and 
strengthened his heart. And thereafter revelations 
began to follow one upon another with frequency.’* 
Leaving aside then, the various differences of detail 
in these quotations from the Qur’an and Tradition, it 
is generally believed that the prophetic work of Muham¬ 
mad began with his Gall, which is said to have occurred 
on the ‘D%ht of power’, when he was summoned by 
Gabriel to receive the fint revelation. That revelation 
may have come in dreams or by direct communication 
from Gabriel which Muhammad believed that he 

* Muir, op. cit., 49*50. For other itferencee to Trmdidons mboui the 
beMBiop of Muuttraad'j roveUdoat tee thet of Abu Kureib, quoted 
tn^Uhsh, Sbi^i anJ Zrism^, 1927 , p. ic M^hkitu Vol.», 

B . 67S479, or AVidkali. Others given in Muir are oftbiiHi^iin Uid 
'Tabari. Muir abo ^uora 2 I'raditioB freu Ibn 5 a*d whifi/Tsuggesu 
tbat the Prophet raern^ the revelailcuia with manifntatioiu of raental 
and pbyskaf nrm: tee op. ei2 pp. 50*50. 
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actually heard. What is agreed upon by all the traditions 
and apparently supported by the words of Surah LXXZV 
is that Muhammad’s reactions to the firet revelation 
were characterised by great fear and intense doubt, 
and that his self-confidence was ultimately restored only 
by the encouragement which he received from his wife 
Khadljah. 

It would seem justiliable to refer to this aspect of the 
Call of Muhammad as his 'temptation’, if by that term 
is CO be understood the period of perplexity and distress 
whicli accompanied the first clear manifcscalion of a 
'call' to prophetic olRce and which preceded the actual 
assumption of the work of a Prophet. 

In this connection it is interesting to notice that the 
Muslim Traditions make no attempt to employ the 
notion of demonic opposition in the story of Muhammad’s 
Temptation—a fact which strikes the casual reader as 
strange when he remembers that Islam has its ‘Satan’ 
who is mentioned several times in the Qur’an either 
as the ‘Hater* (Slmtin) or the ‘Calumiuatori (IblJs). A 
closer investigation of the nature ofthe 'Satan’ in Muslim 
thoughti however, reveals the fact that he is of much less 
immediate consequence for the everyday life of man 
than either the ‘MSra’ of Buddhism or the Christian 
'Satan’. Though he represents, like them, the principle 
of evil, unlike them he is never allowed to withstand, even 
temporarily, the authority and power of Allah, which 
are unquestioned and supreme. Moreover, men are 
predestined to evil as well as to good, and the Qur’an 
asserts plainly that it is Allah Himself who leads men to 
the one or the other,* Within this framework of belief 
therefore, there is no room for the same kind of embodi- 

' UUt is mentlened chkfly in conneceioa wich the atory in the Qur'an 
ofhu refusal to wonhip created m&n: la SCrah XV. 4a Allih uys tohim; 
'Over none of my lervanu shall thou have power, lave those beguiled 
oner who shall fellow thee.* 
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mcnt of moral evil as that which is found in Buddhism, 
and Chrisdanityj no Tempter therefore, approaches 
the Prophet as MS.ra does the Buddha and Satan the 
Christ; instead, Tradition tells a simple story of the 
Prophet^s doubts and fears when con^nted with the 
demands of Allah himself 

Of the strong bcUefin Islam about the divine inspira¬ 
tion of the Prophet there can be no possible doubt. 
That Muhammad himself accepted these revelations 
as messages from God, and himself as the supreme and 
hnal agent or instrument of revelation, is clear from the 
Qur’an. Indeed it underlies the whole of the teaching 
of the Qpr’an, and tJie passages quoted above may be 
taken as typical in this respect- Perhaps the most dog¬ 
matic utterance on this subject is in Surah XXXIII: 

‘Muhammad is not the father of any man among you, 
but he is the Apostle of God, and the seal of the prophets. 
... 0 Prophet! we have sent thee to be a witness, and a 
herald of glad tidings, and a warner; 

‘And one who, through his own permission summoncth 
to God, and a light-giving torch.*' 

Thus Margolicputh says of Muhammad: 

‘It is certain that a fundamental dogma of this system 
was the personal one that he was God's Prophet; 
agreement on other points presently became useless, if 
that were not conceded. -.. Belief therefore in himself 
was the dogma which he taught himself first, and after¬ 
wards taught othcra.** 

Tradition, as we have also seen, naturally accepted 
this belief and emphasised it: it will be shown below how 

^ w, 40 end 

* an^ i/u Ain ^iiUm, pp. 77 and 79; 3rd £d., Lond. 1933. 
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It actually magnified tlie Prophet's position until he 
became, not merely the Seal of the Prophets, but also the 
Supernatural Intercessor and Saviour of mankind. 


SLBVBN 


THE MINISTRY 

(a) Th '}^g}u-JotiTii^‘' (Mi’rSf) of Muhaminad 

Surah XVII opens with the following: words: 

‘Glory be to Him who carried his servant by night 
from the sacred temple of Mecca to the temple that is 
more remote, whose prednet we have blessed, that we 
might shew him of our signs! for He is the Hearer, the 
Seer/ 

This is die only reference in the Qur'an to the cele¬ 
brated ‘Mi’rij* or ‘Night-Ascent’ of the Prophet of 
which Tradition makca so much. It is said that on this 
night the Prophet ascended into heaven to hold commu¬ 
nion with all the previous prophets, and, leaving Jesus 
far below in the second heaven, liimself mounted to the 
seventh, and ate and drank with God. Al-Wakidi says 
that this journey took place on the 17th of RabH'u ’!• 
Awwal, twelve months before the Hijrah.* 

The following account is taken hx>m the Mishkatu 
'1-Masabih: 

‘Whilst I was sleeping upon my aide, he (Gabriel) 
came to me, and cut me open from my breast to bebw 
my navel, and took out my heart, and washed the cavity 
with Zem-zem water, and then filled my heart with 
Faith and Science. After this a white animal was brought 
for me to ride upon. Its dze was between that of a mule 
and an ass, and it stretched as far as the eye could sec. 

> See footnocn io RodwelTi Koran p. 164. Preniouibly it is on the 
mo^ of thtf Tnditioa that Muir puts (hu *ilreain’ cpf th« 'night ascent* 
in the year 62: AJt.; op. di> p. i<t. 


The name of the animal was Buraq. Then I mounted 
the animal and ascended undl we arrived at the lowest 
heaven, and Gabriel demanded that the door should be 
opened. And it was asked ‘'Who is it?'’ and he said, “I 
am Gabriel,” And they then said, “Who is with you?” 
and he answered, ‘Ttis Muhammad,” They said, “Has 
Muhammad been called to the office of a prophet?” He 
said, “Yes.” They said, “Welcome Muhammad; his 
coming is well.” Then the door was opened; and when 
I arrived in the first heaven, behold, X saw Adam. And 
Gabriel said to me, ‘This is your Father Adam, salute 
him/' Then I saluted Adam, and he answered it and 
said “You are welcome! 0 good son, and good Prophet!” 
After that Gabriel took me above, and we reached the 
second heaven; and he asked the door to be opened, and 
it was said, “Who is it’” He said, “I am Gabriel.” It 
was said, “Who is with you?” He said, “Muhammad.” 
It was said, “Was he caUed?” He said, “Yc$.“ It was 
said, “Welcome Muhammad; his coming is well.” 
Then the door was opened; and when I arrived in the 
second region, behold, I saw John and Jesus (sisters' 
sons). And Gabriel said, “This is John, and this is Jesus; 
salute both of them,” Then I saluted them, and they 
returned it. After that they said, “Welcome, good 
brother and good Prophet”.... Then 1 entered the 
seventh heaven, and behold, I saw Abraham. And 
Gabriel said, “This is Abraham, your father, salute 
him”; which I did and he returned it, and said, “Wel¬ 
come, good son and Prophet.” After that I was taken up 
to the tree called Sidratu’ 1-Muntaha’. And I saw four 
rivers there; two of them were hidden, and two manifest. 
I said to Gabriel, “What arc these?” He said, “These 
two concealed rivers are in Paradise; and the two mani¬ 
fest are the Nile and the Euphrates.” After that I was 
shown the Baitu’l-M'amur. After that, a vessel full of 
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•wine, another full of milk, and another of honey were 
brought to me, and I took the milk and drank it. And 
Gabriel s^d, “Milk u religion; you and your people 
•wiJIbcofie;”! 

Koelle refers to other Traditions which deal with the 
same incident and says of them: ‘The narrators wish us 
expressly to understand chat what they communicate 
was derived from their prophet’s own lips.’ In one of 
them Muhammad is suppos^ to have said: 

'There appeared a green carpet .,. and I was set 
upon it, and moved on till t reached the foot of God’s 
Tyrone of Glory, and then was moved forward still 
further to the place of “Honour”.’ 

Another account states that God said to Muhammad 
a thousand limes, ‘Come nearer to me’ and that each 
tune that prince was raised higher, until he reached the 
place of‘Nearness*, and then that of‘Intimacy’ whence 
he entered the innermost sanctuary, at a distance of 
two bow ranges; and then approached still more closely. 
Some Traditions then speak of Muhammad’s conversa¬ 
tion with Allah.* 

Of the significance of these Traditions of the ‘Night- 
Ascent’ of the Prophet to the very presence of God, 
Zwemcr has declared tbat ‘The Transfiguration of Jesus 
Christ is surpassed by the story of Mohammed’s ascent 
into heaven.’* Though the framework of the story is 
patently uialike that of either the Buddha’s ‘Transfigura¬ 
tion’ or that of the Christ, there is little doubt that the 
motive is similar, Muhammad is singled out as the suc¬ 
cessor of both Jewish and Christian worthies and even 
of Christ himself. Moreover as one who during his life- 

> Mi|bklcu, Ch- Vn, Ft. I, pp. fT. 

* KewUe, op. cii., pp. $0^ t Z 

* 7 ^ MojltjnOm, p. 163. Load. : 9 > 2 . 
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time has been allowed to enter into the very presence of 
God and hold intimate communion with Him, he is 
given a position which ia fact makes him superior in 
dignity iad honour to all the prophets who have gone 
before. This, of course, is in lueping with the general 
teaching of the Qur’an, Its significance is obvious, 
however, for the general development of the traditional 
Muslim view of the person of the Prophet: it was yet 
another step in the general direction of an increasing 
reverence for the Prophet which was to culminate in the 
ascription to him of a supernatural character. 

(t) The MireuUs of ihs Propkst 

There seems to be a certain amount of doubt as to 
whether Muhammad actually claims in the Qur’an the 
power to work miracles. Thus, in the early days of the 
preaching, in replying to a demand from the Meccans 
that he should perform a miracle, the Prophet implies 
that he is unable to do so: 

‘And they say, “By no means will we believe thee till 
thou cause a fountain to gush forth for us from the 
earth; 

' “Or till thou have a garden of palm-trees and grapes, 
and thou cause forth-gushing rivers to gush forth in its 
midst; 

‘ “Or thou make the heaven to fall on us, as thou 
hast given out, in piece; or thou bring Grod and the 
angels to vouch for thee; 

* “Or, thou have a house of gold, or thou mount up 
into Heaven; nor will we believe in thy mounting up, 
till thou send down to us a book which we may read,” 
SAY: Praise be to my Lord! Am I more than a man, 
an apostle?’* 

* &urth, XVIT, t(. XVU, 6:, and XXIK 49 ' 
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Nevertheless, ii is clear that in fiicc even the Qur'an 
itself does suggest that Muhammad had the power to 
work miracles. The miracle ‘par excellence' was the 
Qur’an itself.‘ the Prophet declares it to be a direct 
message, or series of messages, ixom Allah. Muhammad 
is credited with the ability to foretell the defeat of the 
Peniana by Hcraclius, and the fulfilment of this prophecy 
is regarded by Muslims as clear evidence of the inspira¬ 
tion of the Prophet.* The plainest allusion, however, is 
to be found in Surah XLIV 1-2, which refers to the 
miracle of the ^Splitting of the Moon’- 

Thc hour hath approached and the MOON hath 
been cHt: 

But whenever they see a miracle they turn aside and 


say, 

This is well-devised magic. 

Tradition has supplied fuller details of this miracle. It is 
said that Abu Jahl and a Jew visited the Prophet and 
demanded a sign from him on pain of death. The 
Prophet made a sign with his little finger, and at once 
the moon separated into two parts: one of which re¬ 
mained in thi sky, the other went off to a long diaunce. 
Thejew believed in Islam forthwith. Abu Jahl ascribed 
the affair to magic, but on making enquiry from various 
travellers, ascertained that they, on this very night, 
distinctly saw the moon in two paru,* 

> In the Mi»hktcu, AM Huroinih testSfiea thst MuhancoMi declved: 
*Thtfe Is ao but was ffiven mlradet, whkh when (he secu mw 

ihCT believed;... and my nincle b the Koran, which was lent to me 
wUl remaia for ever,' Ch. II, Pi. I, p. ^56. 

* SOrali, XXX. e f. 

* This vertion U &om a traciidon quoted in SeU, Tht Faith af /i/eeT, 

oPt Reference li also eiade 10 it in a Tradidon quoted In the 

MJaSUm, Cb. II. Pc II, p. 6S4. _ ^ ^ 

• 7 ^m Mid; The people of Mecca asked Hu Majesw to show them 
muedee to prove the truth of the prophecy; and he showed (hen the 
mooa split ui tuo and (he mounum oTHln between.' (p. wf). Thu 
verson of it would seem to be a geaeral coctrat] ection of the conteodoa of 
SOrah XVll, quoted above. 
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Whatever uncert^ty there may be, however, in the 
Qjir’aii as to the Prophet's miraculous powen is swept 
away in the Tradidons, which credit him with a number 
of miracles of various kinds. Mention is there also made 
of other miracles ascribed to the direct intervention of 
Allah in furtherance of the Prophet’s witness. For con¬ 
venience they may all be conridered together under the 
following heads: 

(i) Miracles of the Hijrah. 

(a) Miracles of the Preaching. 

(3] Miracles in Battle. 

(r) MiracUs of Ou Hijrah. The Prophet's flight from 
Mecca to Medina m a.d. 622 took place in the evening. 
With Abu Bakr be made his way south and, clambering 
up the rugged slopes of Mount Thaur, about one and a 
half hour's journey flxon the city, cook refuge &om search- 
pardea in a cave near its summit.^ Xradidon meanwhile 
says that Subakreh's house was cursed by MuKammad, 
and fell to the ground, thus preventing Subakreh from 
capturing Muhammad as he fled.* Around the story of 
the Cave, however, there have grown up several stories 
of miraculous happenings to explain how Muhammad's 
life was there divinely preserved- A spider wove its web 
across the entrance. Branches sprouted, covering it on 
every ride. Wild pigeons settled on the trees to divert 
attention. The following account from Muir gives the 
version of Al-W^dl: 

‘Al-Wakidi says that after Mohammed and Abu 
Bekr entered, a spider came and wove her webs over the 
mouth of the cave. Koreish hotly searched after Moham¬ 
med in all directions, till they came up to the entrance. 
When they looked, ^ysaid: "Spiders' webs are .over h 

* Reference u made to thii event la S&rah IX. 40. 

* p. 697. 
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from ihe birth of Mohammed'*' and so they turned back. 
Again, ‘God commanded a tree and a spider to cover the 
Prophet, and two wild pigeons to perch at the entrance 
ofihe cave- When a company of two men from each dan 
of the Koreish, anned with swords pursuing the Prophet, 
were now close to him, the foremost saw the pigeons, 
and returned to his companiona, sayir^ that he was sure 
from this that nobody was in the cave. The Prophet, 
hearing his words, blessed the pigeons, and made them 
sacred ever after in the Holy Territory, where it is 
sacrilege to harm them.’ 

A somewhat later Tradition tells how Abu Bakr put 
his hand into the crevices of the cave to remove the 
snakes that might be lurking there, and was unharmed 
by their venomous bites-* 

When diey eventually reached Medina safely, 
Muhammad was greeted by crowds of the inhabiianis 
and received many effen lodging. He avoided con- 
troveety and jealousy by deciding to suy wherever his 
camel stopped, and she finally entered a courtyard near 
to the house of Aby Eiyub. Tradidon adds the following 
details, intended to invest the event with a supernatural 
air: 

‘Mohammed having left the halter quiie loose, Al- 
Kaswa got up again and went a litde way forward; 
perceiving her error, she returned straightway to the 
sclf-came spot, knelt down, and, placing her head and 
neck on the ground, refused to stir.** 

(2) MiriuUs of thi Pnachini. The following Traditions 
occur in the Mishkatu and all have reference to alleged 
miraculous evems which in one way or another helped 

'Muir, 13^140. 

■ d«e Muir, op- cai., 170 Odtt 3. 
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to confound unbelievers and to help forward the 
preaching of the Message of Islam. 

(i) Al-Bara ibn ‘Azib is said to have recounted how 
one, Abdullah, in attacking an opponent, broke hU 
leg, and then tells how Abdullah declared: 

‘Then I reached the Prophet and informed him of it 
and he Stretch out your leg, which I did, when he 
passed his blessed, hand over it and it was cured; you 
might say that I never had felt any pain in xt.*^ 

(ii) Stony ground made sand. *Jabir said, We were 
digging a trench ., . and came to hard ground which it 
was not easy to dig ... and His Majesty took up an axe 
and struck the hard ground which became a heap of 
sand.’* 

(iii) The Feeding of the Thousand. Jabir: O 
Messenger of God I have killed a kid and my wife made 
flour; come and the party with you.' And Hh Majesty 
said ‘Do not take off your kettle, nor bake your flour till 
I come'. Then His Majesty came and my wife brought 
out to him the flour which she had and His Majesty 
spit into it and prayed for blessings on it and increase. 
Afeer that he came to the kettle and spit into it and 
prayed for blessings on it and increase; and said to my 
wife, ‘Call another woman to cake along with you and 
take the meat out of the kettle with a spoon but do not 
lake off the kettle’. Jabir says, ‘The people ofthe trenches 
were one thousand and I swear by God they ate and went 
away having, and verily my kettle boiled as it was and 
my dough continued baking as at first.’* 

(iv) Other ‘Nature Miracles’. JaWr reports that 
Muhammad removed two trees ‘like a camel led along 
with a rope in its nose’ to give him shade.* 

•p.701. ‘pp. 70I-702. 
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Muhammad curses the grave of an apostate and 
though buried several times the earth would not rculn 
him.^ 

Abundant rain was produced by Muhammad's prayer 
at a lime of drought.* 

Jabir's father^s creditors received in payment dates 
which had been miraculously increased from a few by 
Muhammad. 

Butter, part of which Muhammad had eaten, in¬ 
creased continually.* 

Seventy or Eighty people were fed on a few barley 
baves and a little butter, after Muhammad had prayed 
for a blessing upon it.* 

A tree movi from its place of its own accord and 
shaded Muhammad while he slept." 

A tree bore witness to Muhammad sayii^, 'It is as His 
Majesty said.* 

A wolf spoke and converted a Jew." 

Muhammad discerned poison in some mutton, saying 
that the mutton had told him of a Jewess's plot lo kill 
him.’ 

(v) Other ‘Healing Miracles*. Muhammad healed a 
severe wound in the leg of Salmah by blowing upon it." 

A maniacal boy was cured by Muhammad rubbing 
his hand over the boy*8 breast and praying." 

(3) MiracUt in BaliU. Tradition describes how a 
number of miraculous happenings took place during 
some of the great battles of the early days of the sacred 
wars of the ^phet and his fbllowers. Among them the 
celebrated Battle of Badr, which saw the dtfeat of the 
Mcccan army, has understandably given rise to a con¬ 
siderable number. 

The Qur'an itself alludes in several places to the 

' Muhkitu 7 od. ' MishJdnj 713. * MijbUw 720-781. 

" Ml^nUiru 709. * MilRUtu 7t& * MiiHikAiu 

'UiSkini7i:. *M^Utu7:3. 
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strength wng of the Muslim army by a force of a thous¬ 
and angels: 

‘When ye sought succour of your Lord, and he 
answered you, “I will verily aid you with a thousand 
angels, rank on rank.” 

‘And God made this promise as pure good tidings, 
and to assure your hearts by it for succour cometh irom 
God alone! Verily God is Mighty, Wise.'^ 

^Yc have already had a sign in the meeting of the two 
hosts. The one host Ibught in the cause of God, and the 
other was infidel. To their own eyesight, the infidels saw 
you twice as many as themselves: And God aided with 
his succour whom He would: And in this truly was a 
lesson for men endued with discernment/* 

Moreover, the help which Satan had intended for the 
Meccan army was frustrated by Allah: 

‘When Satan prepared their works for them, and said, 
“No man shall conquer you this day; and verily 1 will 
be near to help you”: But when the two armies came in 
right, he turned on his heel and said, “Ay, 1 am clear of 
you: ay, I see what ye see not: ay, I fear God; for God is 
severe in punishing.” *• 

Tradition develops these notions sdll further and 
there are endless legends about this angdic intervention. 
The Devil is said to have appeared in the favourite form 
of Ibn Suraka and he is said to have been seen running 
from the field of battle, while in feet it was the Devil. It 
is said that one of the enemy suddenly perceived a tall 
white figure in the air, mounted on a piebald horse; it 
was an angel who had bound his comrade, and left him 

X Sflraa Vlll, ^10. la SOrsh III, iso; the Dumber of aageii j» fiven 
M 5,000. 

■Wehlll, 11. 

•SQraaVlJl.50. 
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on the spot a prisoner, and,this was the cause of his 
convenion,^ 

From the Mishkatii come stories of other miracles 
which occurred in the battles of the Faith: 

‘Jabirsaid On the day of the battle ofHadnibiah the 
men were thirsty and there was a leathern bottle near 
His Majesty, and he did Wadu from it. After that the 
men turned themselves to him and said We have no 
water to drink, or for Wadu; except that which is in 
your bottle. Then His Majesty put his hand into it and 
water spouted from between his fingers, like fountains. 
Jabir says Then we all drank and performed Wadu and 
I was asked How many of you were there? I swd ... wc 
were five hundred.’* 

‘Muhammad poured a pot of water into a well which 
was empty and prayed lor abundance and left it for an 
hour. Then fourteen hundred men and thdr horses 
drank from it.* 

Muhammad called for two water skins from a passing 
woman and watered forty of his men and yet tire skins 
reimuned full as at first.* 

Medina is said to have been guarded by angels 
during Muhammad’s absence.* 

Another account is given of how Muhammad supplied 
water from between his fingers.* 

There was a miraculous increase of the water in a pot 
and a hundred thousand men were fed with a few fi^- 
i Moit, op. <ic, pp. 23^36 note. Tbe MuUs&tu quotes tbn Ablm 
SI uyiaf tb&( OebneJ ■00 tlie tngeb succoure^be at the fisttle 

of Biuir, p. 700. Of (he of the Battle Mar^liouth has uid; 

‘No event in tbe hUiory onslmwasofmore i m pomree than ibis battle 
... Its value to Mubammae hiaaelf it is impossible to overrate; lie poi* 
tibly cegirded it hlnuelf ea a mirade and when he declared it one, mow 
oflw oelshboun accepted the statement without hesitation.’ (Op. ot., 

^ '^^dikltu. p, 702. * MishkJUii p. 709. 

■ p. 703. * M^kSnj pp. 7i8'7t3. 


meats of food. Three hundred were fed from a single 

cake.* 

Professor Guillaume has devoted several p^es of his 
book, Tht Tradiiuins of Isiojn, to shcwii^ that the stories 
of the miracles of Muhammad were borrowed by *a 
certain group of traditionists and theologians’ from 
Christian sources- He suggests that their motive was to 
enable the Prophet of Islam to compete with the Christ: 

'Not content with the picture of a courteous, kindly, 
and able man, famed as the possessor of all human 
virtues, the idol of his race, if he was to compete with the 
Messiah they must represent him as a worker of miracles.’ 


He refers to the testimony of a ccrcain Al-Kmdi, who 
lived in either the 9th or the i oth centuries a .d ., and who 
was an early apologist for Christianity against Islam,* in 
support of this ai^ument: 

Tt is mtereeting to'notice that apparently the only 
miracles said to have been performed by Muhammad 
and known to al-Kindi are: the wolf and ox tJiat spoke; 
the tree that moved towards the prophet—the shoulder 
of goat’s flesh, poisoned by Zainab bint HSrith the 
Jewess, which called out that it was poisoned; and the 
miraculous production of water. Some, this writer says, 
the A^habu-l'Akhbar reject altogether, while others arc 
from reporters branded ‘da’if’ {i.c. as those who recount 
fablce). 


He suggests that there arc four obvious types of 
borrowing of miracl&stories from Christian sources: 

(1) The Feeding of the Thousand, from the Christian 
story of the Feeding of the Five Thousand. 

(2) The story of the healing by the Prophet of 

^ MLvhkini, pp. 7 I 2 * 7 ( 4 . 

* Se«^ecBiuD> J^mandOntiiM Vol. I.p.66iLoud. 19+5. 
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Salma's wounded leg» from ihe story of Christ’s healing 
of the deaf mate (MarkvU. 33). 

(3) The story of the healing of the woman’s d cmoniac 
son, from the story of the man possessed of an unclean 
spirit* 

(4) Certain stories in which the Companions of the 
Prophet benefit by miracubus happenings, as do the 
Apostles in the New Ttacament.* 

It is interesting—and for the present argument 
important—to notice that at this comparatively early 
date in the history of Islam Al-Kindl, an avowed 
opponent of the Faith, provides clear evidence of the 
fket that the Prophet is generally credited by his followers 
with the possession of miraculous power?- Sweetman 
points out, moreover, that though Al-Kindl rejects the 
claim of Islam that its Prophet worked miracles, a 
‘counterblast’ from the Muslim side was provided for in 
the work of AI-Tabarl, who asserts against Al-Kindi 
that miracles were performed by Muhammad: 

‘The Night Journey. Lahab was miraculously eaten 
by a lion, at the word of the Prophet. Walid b- Mu^ra 
met him and the Prophet made a sign to a wound h^ad 
in the sole of his foot and it broke out and killed him. 
Then Aswad b. ^Abd YaghQ^ met him and the Prophet 
made a sign to his belly; and he became dropsical and 
died. A camel and a c^f spoke to him and a wolf gave 
testimony of his piophethood. Trees walked at his 
command. He miraculously provided water.’* 

There can eberefore be no doubt at all that the miracle- 
stories in Muslim tradition, of which some account has 
been given in these pages, represented a very real and 

* GuilUim, OD. cit. pe. See aUo the enicle ‘ Mubammod' la 

ihe Vbl. HI, p. $$7. 

* Sweetman, op. cit, Vol. I, p. 70. 
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important part of a widoly accepted Muslim body of 
beUef about the person of the Prophet at a comparatively 
early date in the history of Islam. 

The evidence that is available seems to indicate, 
however, that Islam shared with Chrisiianity a belief 
in the evidential value of miracles as part of the ‘bona 
fides* of the true prophet, and did not simply import 
into its traditions certain of the miracle-stories of Cbrisd- 
anity, This is not to suggest that the mirade^torics in the 
Traditions of Islam have not been influenced by those 
found in Christian sources; in view of the early and 
considerable influence upon Islam of both Christianity 
and Judaism, it would be remarkable if this had not been 
the case, and the parallels in many cases are too obvious 
to be explained satisfactorily in any other way. But 
Islam was, as Sweetman has made clear, a virile religion 
which had its own view of the significance of miracle 
from the earliest period. And though its mirade-storics 
may have developed in scope or even in number as a 
result of the influence of similar Christian stories, the 
essential belief in the miraculous powers of Muhammad 
was already in existence to m^e such development 
possible and also congruous with the general outlook of 
Islam. 


D* 
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TWELVS 


THE DEATH OF THE PROPHET AND 
HIS HEAVENLY INTERCESSION 

In the month of May In the year a.d. 632 (a.h. ii) 
Muhammad became iU with a violent headache and 
high fever, He was nursed by his favourite wife Ayishah 
but died in the early part of the following month. After 
the final rites had been performed, the Prophet was 
buried, in the presence of a vast concourse of the faithful, 
in a gitive which had been dug in the house of Ayishah 
where he had died. 

Tradition has embellished the story of the Prophet's 
last days with descriptions of marvellous events which 
are plainly intended to testify to the supernatural 
signi£cance of his death. 

Thus, a Tradition recorded in the Mi^katu tells how 
the Prophet foretold his death. 

‘Verily 1 am going before you and will bear witness 
of your obedience and accepting Islam/^ 

It U said that when the noth Surah was I'cvealed 
Muhammad called Fatunah and said: 

‘My daughter! I have received intimation of my 
approaching end.' Fatimah burst into tears. *Why 
weepest thou, my child?' continued the prophet; ‘be 
comforted, for verily ihou art the first of my people that 
shall rejoin me.* Whereupon Fatimah dried her tears 
and smiled pleasantly,^ 

Another Tradition tells how the Propliet is said to 

* Mi^baru p, * Mu(r, p. 4&i, Mie s. 
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have declared chat he had deliberately chosen to meet 
his Lord. 

'The choice hath verily been offered me of continuance 
in this life, with Paradise thereafter, or to meet my Lord 
at once; and 1 have chosen to meet my Lord,’^ 

A similar declaration by the Prophet is said to have 
been made also to the people assembled in the Mosque, 
and its significance to have been perceived only by Abu 
Bakr, who burst into tears: 

'Verily, the Lord hath offered unto one of his servants 
the choice between this life and that which is nigh unto 
Himself; and the servant hath chosen that which is nigh 
unto his Lord.’* 

Yet another TradiUon referred to by Muir, tells how 
angels and angelic voices pronounced incantations over 
the dying Prophet and also lamented his approaching 
death: 

‘Three days before the death of Mohammed, Gabriel 
came down to visit him: “O Ahmed!*’ he said, “the 
Lord hath deputed me thus as an honour and peculiar 
favour unto Ihcc, that He may inquire concerning that 
which indeed He knoweth better ^an thou thyself: He 
askcih, ‘How thou findest thyself this day?’ '* “Gabriel!” 
replied the Prophet, ‘T find myself in sore trouble and 
agony." Next day, Gabriel again visited Mohammed 
and accosted him in the same words: Mohammed 
replied as before- On the third day Gabriel descended 
with the Angel of Death; and there also alighted with 
him another angel, Ismail, who inhabitelh the air, 
never ascending up to heaven, and never before having 
descended to the earth since its creation: he came now 
in command of 70,000 angels, each in co mm a n d of 
70,000 more. Gabriel, preceding these, addressed 

> Muir, p. 483. * Muir, p. 485. 
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Mohammed in the same words as before, and received 
the same reply. Then said Gabriel: ‘'This, O Moham¬ 
med ! is the Angel of Death. He asketh permission of thee 
to enter. He hath asked permission i( no man before, 
neither shall he ask it of any after thee.” Mohammed 
gave permission so tlie Angel of Death entered the room, 
and stood before Mohammed, and said: “O Ahmed, 
Prophet of the Lord! Verily God hath sent me unto thee, 
and hath commanded me to obey thee in all that thou 
mayest direct Bid me to take diy soul, and I will take it; 
bid me to leave it and I will do accordingly.” To which 
Mohammed replied: “Wilt thou, indeed, do so, O Angel 
of Deathl” The angel protested that his mission was even 
so, to do only that which Mohammed might command. 
On this Gabriel interposed and said: “Oh Ahmed 1 
verily the Lord is desirous of thy company”. “Proceed, 
then,” said Mohammed, addressi:^ the Angel of Death, 
“and do thy work, even as thou art commanded.” 
Gabriel oow bade adieu to Mohammed: “Peace be on 
thee,” he said, “O Prophet of the Lord! This is the last 
time that I shaU tread the earth; with this world I have 
now concern no longer.” So the Prophet died; and there 
arose a wailing of celestial voices (the sound was audible, 
but no form was seen) saying: “Peace be on you, ye 
inhabitants of this house, and mercy from the Lord and 
his blessing! Every soul shall taste death.” ‘ 

* Muir, pp. 494 ’ 495 * 4- , ^ . 

* Km 11« reponi other Irediooiu. oae of whicit tells how CebrieJ told 
Muhemmad UiAi the Harms of hell had been extingubhed; (he ipiriu 
have dreoerl, and the black-eyed bourii have adorned theemivea. and 
tbe u|eb havefomicd lines to meet bu spirit No other prophets or (heir 
ptf pie will enter paradbe dll he and hb people have entered. God has 
fiven bus the pond oT nectar, the lauded place, the intercession on (he 

.^resurrecdon, artd manyof the people. Xybhab is reported to hive 
said that when Muhammad died there was oboerved such a sweet 
fts.giance as had never before been percMved by any of the Meccan 
eavellen. ’AE k reported to have said that he heard a woiee tkom the 
comer of the bovee saybig *0 Muhammad'. 'All told others of the house 
who hea^ the voice 'feb thav^ce ofa messenger from the unseen world 
who has come to eomfon us'. KoeUe, op. eit, 367-368. 
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Thus it may be said that Tradition invests the death 
of Muhammad with more than natural and more than 
human significance: it is an event deliberately decided 
and notr—as with ordinary mortals—unpredictable and 
uncontrollable. I'hc Prophet's passing, moreover, is 
marked by heavenly visitations, which help to give to it a 
supernatural significance. Thus Margoliouth says that 
part of the purpose of these Traditions is *to glorify the 
Prophet, and make his death, if not the result of choice, 
at least foreknown.'^ 

There arc also a number of Traditions which purport 
to describe miraculous events connected with the tomb 
of the Prophet. 

Thus, it is ssud that many of Muhammad's Com¬ 
panions chose to remain in Medina after his death, in 
order to comfort themselves by visiting his grave. ‘When 
they had any difficulty they used to come and stand over 
against his sepulchre, and then were caused to hear an 
answer fiiim tliat Excellency, solving their difficulties; 
to some of them it was given to hear it with the ears of 
their body; to othen with the ears of the soul. That 
prince’s sepulchre was exceedingly bright and extremely 
bght and shining. Those who did not see His Excellency 
openly, but merely his illumined tomb, used to bear 
witness that he who lies in that tomb must be a prophet/* 

Another Tradition describes how a penitent Arab 
heard from the tomb a voice which proclaimed the 
pardon of his sins: 

Tt is recorded on the testimony of Ali that three days 
after his Excellency’s funeral there came an Arab, who 
threw himself down upon the prince’s grave, and cook 
a handful of earth from it, casting it upon his own head, 
and then called out, “O Apostle of God, thou hast spoken 

‘ Op. «it., p, 468. * Koelle: op. dt, p. 
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it, from thee we have heard it, thou hast received it from 
God, and we have received it from thee, and it is derived 
from those who came down to thee, that noble verse, 
‘And if they have darkened their souls, let them come 
unto thee[‘ I have brought darkness on my soul: but I 
am come to thee as a confounded, bewildered sinner, 
that thou mayest ask pardon for me of the Most High.” 
Then there came forth a voice from that Excellency’s 
tomb, saying three times, ‘Thou hast been pardoned, 
thou hast been pardoned.” 

It will be noticed that this last Tradition introduces a 
new element—the suggestion that the Prophet can act 
as an intermediary between All&h and the believer, In 
fact, Tradition has built up a belief in the power and 
efficacy of Muhammad^s intercession at the Last Day 
wliich is evidently of considerable significance in popular 
Islam. It is doubtful whether such a belief can be found 
in the Qjjr’an. Surah XXXIX- 45 seems to make it 
clear chat intercession is limited to God Himself: 


‘Say: Intercession is wholly with God: His the kingdom 
of the Heavens and of the Barth 1 To him shall ye be 
brought back hereafter I 

Similarly Surah VI. 51 certainly seems to exclude any 
idea of intercession by the Prophet: 

‘And warn those who dread their being gathered to 
their Lord, that patron or intercessor they shall have none 
but Him, to the intent that they may fear Him!’* 

However, another passage has been made the founda¬ 
tion of the development in Tradition of the belief that 


‘X»elk: op.dt., p. 373. 

* Tt may be noiittd,iuwever, tUiKodwcIl, in » iooinoie to this vene 

in bit tramljitioe of the Qur'an, seeflu to lugget that it meaaj that only 
those may mleiceiie with Allah whom He pemitt to do 10: p. note 3. 

• Cr. slid VX, and XXXII, 3. 
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Muhammad has bten appointed as an Intercessor for 
men: 

‘Thy Lord will r^ thee (Muhammad) lo a laudable 
station.'* 

SwccCcnau quotes a Tradition in which the Prophet is 
reported as having declared; 

‘ My iiitcrceasion shall be on behalf of diose of my com- 
munity who have committed mortal sins/* 

Similarly other Traditions recorded by Abu Hurairah 
say: 

‘The Prophet said: “I will also put on a dress and will 
stand near the throne, where no one else will be allowed 
CO stand and God will say: ‘Ask and it shall be granted to 
theC) intercede, thy intercession shall be accepted/ ” 

Sell’s summary of this aspect of the Traditions is worth 
quoting in full; he says; 

*The orthodox belief is that Muhammad is now an 
Intercessor and will be so at the Last Day. The inter¬ 
cession then is of several kinds. There is the “great inter¬ 
cession” to which the words, "it may be that thy Lord 
will raise thee to a glorious station,” (Surah XVII. 81) 
are supposed to refer- The Maqdra-i-mahmdd (glorious 
station) is said to be the place of intercession in which 
all persons will praise the Prophet. The people will be in 
great fear. Muhammad will say, “O my people! 1 am 
appointed for intercession.” Their fear will then pass 
away. The second interception is made so that they may 
enter Paradise without rendering an account. The 
authoritio differ with regard to this- The child inter- 
cosion is on behalf of those Muslims who ought to go to 

»sci*h xvn, 

» Swtcmrnn. Vftl. a. p. a»S> 

■ Sell, FsiA ^ him, p. 164. 
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hell. The fourth for those who are already there. No one 
but the Prophet can make these mterceesions. The fifth 
intcrccs^n is for an increase of rank to those who are in 
Paradise. The Mucazilites maintained that there would 
be no intercession for Muslims guilty of great sins... the 
orthodox bring in reply to this Hadls-i-dahlh: “The 
Prophet said: ‘My intercession is for the men of my 
following who have committed great sins.' ” 

Koelle says that Tradition declares that 'The dignity 
has been conferred on Muhammad of acting as Inter¬ 
cessor on the day of resurrection and chat he will inter¬ 
cede for seven different categories of people: 

For those who have fled for refuge to Muhammad. 

For those who find their way to Paradise without an 
account. 

For those deserving punishment. 

For those believers who go to Hell but for whom he 
intercedes. 

For some already in Paradise that they may receive 
a higher place. 

For some unbelievers that they may receive lighter 
pumsbmcnc. 

For those who die in Medina-'* 

It is obviously in accordance with this general view in 
Tradition that among the names and title* commonly 
given to the Prophet in popular books of devotion are^ 

‘The Intercessor', ‘The Pardoner’, and ‘The Media- 

tori.* 

So also, M. Gaudefroy-Demombyues, in describing 
current Muslim belief and practice, says: ‘Then man 

*Sel]: 77 t«F 6 iifi tfLlem, pp. 

* KocUc, op. oi., p. 427. 

* Zwenw, op. dt, p. 158. 
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will appear before Allah who will cause his acts to be 
weighed ia the balance ... aAer the iinal account has 
been established. The faces of the faithful will be white; 
those who have denied the faith will have black faces, 
It is at this moment that the Prophet wiQ intervene, 
whose interccasion in favour of the Muslim community 
will be accepted by AUih.’^ 

Here tlicn, is clear evidence that in the early Traditions 
and in popular Islam up to the present day there is a 
firm conviction that Muhammad will be the Intercessor 
in the Day of Judgement. Sweetman suggests that this 
belief has grown up *lo of&ct the depressing effect of the 
doctrine of qadar.* It provides a last hope to uneasy 
minds.** This may well be the true explanation of a 
development which appears to stand in almost complete 
contradiction to the teaching of the Prophet recorded in 
the Qur’an. Sweetman goes on to suggest further, that it 
brings in an ‘alien doctrine’ of a saviour through the 
very pressure of rinful human need. Whether in fact, 
however, it represents an ‘alien doctrine’ is a matter of 
much more uncertamty. We have already noticed that 
the Qur’an shows a distinct tendency to ascribe to 
Muhammad powers which arc at times more suggestive 
of a supernatural than a purely human Messenger of 
God—one who holds direct communion with Gabriel 
and receives All&h’srevelation; who is taken up to heaven 
to enjoy intimate and personal communion with God 
Himself; one who can perform miracles as a proof of the 
truth of his mission. And we have seen also how in the 
Traditions, within a comparatively short period of the 
death of Muhammad, such supernatural aspects of his 
life and work were developed and magnified, It is against 

> AfKfivn /ivlituliM, p. 52 . Lond. 1950, 

* 'qadar* ii ibc doctriae u divi&e pre^eitlnaMn to foud at eviL 

•Op, al.Vol 9 , p.ttj. 
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this background that the belief in Muhammad as Inter¬ 
cessor must be viewed, and it then appears, not so much 
as an alien doctrine, as a logical extension of his other 
8 uj>eniatural powers and functions. Prophet, Friend of 
Allah, Wonder-worker, Intercessor^thesc interpreta¬ 
tions of the Prophet’s person all form distinguishable 
but closely-related aspects of a figure who became the 
object of a steadily incrcasii^ veneration on the part of 
the Muslim coromunities. 
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THIRTEEN 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE PROPHET 

In view of the facw which have been brought together in 
the preceding pages from the various sections of the 
sacred books of Islam, it is apparent that the Prophet 
came to be regarded as a supernatural figure and that he 
is so regarded by a very large number of Muslims today. 
This conclusion is supported, moreover, by scliolars 
whose high reputations in the field of Islamic studies give 
great weight to their views. 

Thus, Dr. Koellc, wl»>se book Mokammii and MohSTn^ 
medanim was published in 1889 and has already been 
referred to here on numerous occasions, has demonstrated 
in great detail how the Muslim Traditionists attribute to 
Muhammad a supernatural character which is com¬ 
parable with that attributed by the writers of the New 
Testament to Jesus Christ. 

Professor Mai^oliouth, in his book, Mohamtrud and thf 
Rise published in 1906, says: 

‘At Yathtib the Prophet inherited all the devotion 
and adulation which had hitherto been bestowed on the 
idols; and though he never permitted the word worship 
to be used of the ceremonies of which he was the object, 
he ere long became hedged in with a state which differed 
little from that which surrounded a god. Enthusiastic 
converts habitually struggled for the honour of washing 
in the water which the Prophet had used for his ablution^ 
and then drinking it up. Ere long he took to bottling up 
the precious liquid and sending it, after the style of the 
relics of the saints, to new adherents. When be employed 
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the services of a barber, the Moslems crowded round, 
and even scrambled for the hair, and nail-parings, which 
they preserved as charms and relics. The ease of approach 
which had characterised the old Bedouin chiefe was soon 
prohibited, and a divine revelation forbade the Moslems 
to address the Prophet as they addressed each other. At 
one lime he commanded his followers to make an offering 
to the poor before they addressed him, but this had to be 
rescinded. He mAdc a rule to enter no house of Medinah 
with one exception save his own, and perhaps broke it 
only when it was necessary for him to administer the last 
consolations to the dying; but after a time it became a 
custom to bring the dying or dead to him.’* 

Professor Guillaume, in his book already referred to, 
Tfu Traditions of Islam, published in 1924, says that he 
has included in the book translations of a few hadlA to 
supplement the work already done by other? and ‘to show 
particularly how, with the pawing of the years, the fallible 
human figure of Muhammad has faded into oblivion’.* 

Riduud Bell, in Tfu Origin of IsUm in its Christum 
Eiwirotmunt, published in 1926, declares: 

‘Thus we see, even in the firec two centuries, the 
biography of Muhammad being decked out with all 
kinds of miraculous and legendary stories which are 
familiar in the case of the Christian saints and Jewish 
rabbis... These things opened the way for that religious 
vcncradon of the Prophet... which is so characteristic 
of, and such a strength to, popular Islam.’* 

Professor H. A- R. Gibb, in his Mohamnudanism, 
published in 1949, refers to the idea of the supernatural 
character of the Prophet as having special significance 
in Shi'a and in early $QfI thought: 

*p. ai6. 'pise. '(ssoe. 
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*Thc doctfine of Divine Light and the sinlessne&s 
of the Imam was taken over and applied> not to All 
himself but to All’s master, the Prophet Mohammed, and 
in conjunction with other causes supplied the basis for 
an enthusiastic veneration of the Prophet, which has 
ever been one of the strongest spiritual influences in 
Sunni Islam.' 

In a further signifleant passage he speaks of another 
‘graft’ on to the stem of Islam, namely ‘the evolution of 
the doctrine of the person of Mohammed’. He says that 
the Shi'a influences mentioned above helped forward this 
development but alongside these there were superim¬ 
posed upon the natural reverence of the believer for the 
person of the Prophet several of the Ghrisuan ideas of the 
pcrton of Jesus. ‘In early Muslim mysticism outride 
Arabia Jesus still occupies a place aloi^de and little if 
at all inferior to Mohammed, but gradually the figure of 
Mohammed transcends the other, until at the end of the 
3rd century we find in the words of the great mystic 
al-HallaJ a hymn to the Prophet in which Chrisiian and 
Gnostic imag^ are fused into a triumphant synthesis: 

‘ All the Lights of the Prophets proceeded from his 
Light; he was before all, his name the first in the Book of 
Fate; he was known before all things and all being, and 
will endure after the end of all. By his guidance have all 
eyes attained to sight. ... All knowledge is a drop from 
bis ocean, all wisdom a handful from his stream, all 
times an hour from his life.* 

‘Here,’ Gibb concludes, ‘and not in the abstractions 
of the theologians, is the true spirit of popular Islam, and 
to this Arabia contributed nothing but the historical 
existence of Mohammed.*^ 

Probably, however, the fullest and most categorical 
195-IA6 and 15^:31. 
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sutcment of opinion is to be found in Dr. Zwcmor’s 
book which beara the striking title Thi MosUm Chrisl, 
published in 19x2. Chapter VII oS this book is headed 
Jesus Christ Supplanted by Mohammed’, and in it Dr. 
Zwemer shows how popular Islam, based upon Tradi¬ 
tion, plainly regards the Prophet as imbued with divine 
quaities and characteristics- He shows that the two 
hundred and one titles of honour given to the Prophet 
'proclaim his apotheosis’ and says that many of them are 
also applied by Muslims themselves to Allah, as well as 
to the Prophet. Among them are the following: 

The Forgiver, The Perfect, The Answerer of Prayer, 
The Inlerceder, The Mediator, Righteousness, The 
Jusdfier, The Holy One, Holy Spirit, Spirit of Truth, 
The Source of Truth, The Pardoner of Sins. 

He also declares that one Tradldon goes so iar as to 
say: 

*No man in whatsoever condition he is can resemble 
God so much as thou dost. But if there could be an 
image to represent God as He is, it could be no other 
than thyself.’ 

Regarding all this from the standpoint of the Christian 
apologist, Dr. Zwemer declares: 

'The sin and guilt of the Mohammedan world is that 
they give Christ’s glory to another, and thatfar ail practical 
purposes Mohanmed himself is the Moslem Ckrist.^^ 

* S<cpp. 
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THE CHRIST 
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THE SOURCES 

The outlines oF the tradition of the birth, life and death 
of Jesus are well known. The year of his birth is now 
supposed to have been 4 B.c. rather than a.d. i , He is said 
by St. Luke to have b een ‘about thirty yean of age’ at the 
time when his public ministry began, and the miniauy is 
usually thought to have lasted for three years, so that 
the year a.d. 29 may, if these two assumptions are 
correct, be regarded as the approximate year ofhis death. 
He was bom into the family of Joseph, a carpenter of the 
city ofNasareth in Galilee; became an itinerant preacher 
in Judaea and Galilee, whose followen regarded him as 
the promised Messiah; and was put to death by the 
religious leaders ofhis people, whose bitter hostility he 
had aroused. 

It is, of coune, from the New Testament that virtually 
all our knowledge of Jesus is derived. One of the earliest 
references to him in contemporary non-Christian works 
seems to be that of Josephus: writing towards the end of 
the I St century he mentions his execution in a few lines.* 
In the ‘Annales’ of Tacitus it is said that ‘Chrisms, from 
whom the name (Christians) had its origin, suffered the 
extreme penalty during the reign ofTiberius at the hands 
of one of our procurators, Pontius Pilate.’ This was 
written about the year 115. Pliny, the governor of 
Bithynia, had written lo the Emperor Trajan about 
three years earlier askii^ for guidance in dealing with 
the Christians in his province, but he makes no reference 
to Christ himself. 

I AntiquitMa XVIII, III, §3; the paaug« has b«en considered spurious 
by some icboUn. 
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Among the books of the New Testament, the four 
Gospels, of course, represent the chief source of informs* 
tjon about the birth, life and death of Jesus. It is now 
generally agreed that the Gospel of St. Mark is the earliest 
and was probably written about the year a.d. 65. It was 
used as the basis of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, the date of the former being generally taken to be 
f. AJ3. 80-85 of the latter r. a.d. 75-85. The Gospel of 
St. John, which is even more deliberately didactic in 
its approach chan the three Synoptic Gospels, is generally 
assumed to be Che latest of the four, aud to belong to the 
period of the end of the first century or even the beginning 
of the second. 

Certain additional fecU arc to be gathered from other 
parts of the New Testament, especially the Epistles of 
St. Paul, 5 i. John and the Epistle to Ae Hebrews. St. 
Paul’s Epistles seem to have been written before the 
year A.&. 64, when be is believed to have died in the great 
persecution of Nero at Rome. The Epistles of St. John 
appear to belong to the same period as the Gospel, and 
the Epistle to the Hebrew seems to have been written 
at some time between the years a.d. 70 and 85. 

It will thei'clbre be obvious at once that we are dealing 
with accounts of and references to the life of Christ which 
all belong to a period removed by about thirty-five years 
at least and in some cases possibly as much as eighty 
years, from the traditional date of his death. The fact 
that such a comparatively long period elapsed before 
written records ofche ministry were compiled is accounted 
for by the widespread belief among the first generation 
of Christians that Christ would return in triumph during 
their life-time and usher in the end of the age. Thus, even 
had it occurred to these first generation Christians, the 
idea of handing on a written record of Jesus’ life and 
teaching would have seemed pointless. It was only as a 


result of the delay 5 n iJie occarrciice of the second advent 
of Christ and because of the death of numbers of the 
first-gcneraiion converts that the need lor such records 
as the Gospels gradually came to be appreoated- 

Thc intervening period—the period of ‘the oral 
tradition*—has occupied the close attention of New 
T^^tament scholars within recent times. Some of them 
have argued chat during this period the traditions of the 
birth, life, teaching and death of Jesus gradually assumed 
a shape or shapes which were much more the result ofth c 
influence of the preaching, and increasingly organised, 
Church and were much less simple, historical records of a 
factual kind. In Germany in particular, the group of 
scholars who have come to be knows, as the ‘Form 
Critics* and of whom one of the best-known is Dr. Maitin 
Dibelius, have carried this argument to considerable 
lengths. Thus Dr. Dibelius holds that the material out of 
which the Evangelists compiled thdr written records of 
the min is try had already assumed certain definite ‘Forms* 
when it came into their hands, and that these ‘Forms* can 
be recognised and understood by reference to certain 
laws of sacred biography which are not by any means 
confined to the record of the Christian tradition,' 

Few English scholars have been disposed to go as far 
as Dr; Dibelius goes in assessing the significance of the 
Form Critical method, though it is apparent that some 
conclusions, at any race, of this method cannot be ignored. 
Probably Dr. Vincent Taylor is one of the foremost of the 
more moderate English exponents of Form Criticism and 
his views have been set out in his work, T/u Fomaticn of 
Ihe Gospel Tradition,* In general it would seem true to say 
that as a result of the work of the Form Critics most 

‘ Tfoditian to Tr&nft. B. I. Wol^Lond. 19$^ 

' Load. ic^S> Pisr more cautious vietvs niU. kc Tasker, Tin 
ofid PuWM V » GupHs, Load. i$44, and Dodd, The Apostein TeeJtmi 
Odd itoltoPftojsnMv/, Lend. r9$6. 
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scholars of the New Testament are now disposed to 
recognise the fact that the Gospels owe part at least of 
thdr points of view about the person and ministry of 
Jesus and of their arrangement ^ the material, more to 
the mind and needs of the preaching Church and less to 
the desire for a simple, objective, historical record of his 
life and teaching. 
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?IFTSEN 


THE PRE-EXISTENCE, CONCEPTION AND 
BIRTH OF THE CHRIST 

The belief m Chrijt’a pre-existence is met with first in 
St. Paul’s writings. In the Epistle tc the Philippians he 
exhorts the Christians at Philippi: 

‘Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus: who, being in the form of God, counted it not a 
pri 2 e to be on an c<^uahty with Ck^d, but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant, being made in the likeness 
of meni and being found in fashion as a man, be humbled 
liimself, becoming obedient even unto death, yea, the 
death of the cross. Wherefore also God highly exalted 
him, and gave unto him the name which is above every 
name that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven and things on ear^ and things under 
the earth, and that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.’* 

The word ‘form’ here means the 'essential 

shape or character and the whole passage suggests that 
the Christ was from the beginning divine. 

A second even plainer assertion of Christ's pre-exist- 
cncc occurs in the opening verses of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, where the author says that God 'Hath at the 
end of these days spoken unto us in his Son, whom he 
appointed hdr of all things, through whom abo he made 
the worlds; who being the effulgence of his glory, and 
the very image of his substance, and upholding all things 
by the word ofhis power, when he had made purification 
of sins, sat down on the right hand of the majesty on 

*Phy. ii. 5 -is. 


high; having become by jo much better than the angels, 
as he hath inherited a more excellent name than they.’* 
Here again, it is apparent that in this writer’s viw, 
Christ appears, as Dr- Quick puts it, *on the divine side 
of the differeo dating line’ (i.c- between creator and 
creature) and that as the one through whom God made 
the worlds, he pre-existed with God from the beginning. 

The three synoptic gospels do not refer to Christ’s 
pre-existcnce but the Fourth Gospel docs. In the most 
moving prologue in chapter one, it is said: 

In the beginning was the Word (A^yw) and the Word 
was with God and the Word was God. The same was in 
the beginning with God. AU things were made by him; 
and without him was not anything made that hath been 
made. In him was life and tlie life was the light of men. 
And the light shineth in the darkness; and the darkness 
apprehended it not. ... And the Word became flesh, 
and dwelt among us.'* 

This solemn declaration, though not referred to 
subsequently in the body of the Gospel in the same meta¬ 
phorical form, is in complete harmony with the wliole 
point of view of the Gospel, in which the Christ is set 
forth pre-eminently as the ‘true light' of God shining in 
the darkness that pervades the cosmos. The human life of 
Christ is a real life fau t it is ultimately the means by which 
the eternal ‘Word’ of God is set forth to men. The Christ 
tlierefore becomes incarnate, sets forth the truth to men, 
attested by ‘signs’ and passes to the Cross and finally to 
the resurrection, all in accordance with a pre-ordained 
plan. 

It is in the total setting of the chiistological thought of 
the Gospel and Epistles of Sc. John therefore, that the 
doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence assumes the most 

> Heb, i. «-4. 'John i. i-5 aod :4- 
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natural place—a more natural place than it do» in 
cither St Paul or the Epistle to the Hebrews. Id St. 
Paul’s thought and in that of Hebrews, the emphasis is 
primarily upon the ^ci of Christ’s humanity. St. Paul 
regards him as the one perfect human representative of 
the Jewish race, through whom the promises made to ‘the 
fathers’ arc fulfilled. It is from the thought of what God 
has wrought for man’s redemption in the Christ that he 
passes to the thought of Christ's divinity and introduces 
the idea of his prc-cxistencc, thus taking Christ’s Sonship 
back into the past.* The writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews amilarly empltasises the humanity of Christ: he 
is the 'great high priest* who has dedicated by his blood 
‘a new and living way’ for man. Here again, Irom the 
thought of ail that is involved in this great act of redemp¬ 
tion, he passes to the thought of the divinity of 
redeemer who is in fact the pre-cxisicnt ‘Son of God’. 

It has been argued that the 'Logos’ doctrine in the 
Prologue of St. John’s Gospel presents affinities with 
the Logos doctrine of Philo, the Jewish philosopher of 
the first century, with the World—Reason of Stoidsm, 
and with the use of the term ‘Mcmra’ or ‘Word’ in 
Jewish Targums as a periphrastic expression to avoid the 
direct use of the Divine Name in referrii^ to God. It is 
not improbable that in a Gospel which seems to have 
emanated from and been written particularly for 
Christiana in Asia Minor, some attempt should have 
been made to present Christ in terms already reasonably 
iamiliar in contemporary Hellenistic thought: indeed, 
this is obviously one of the main purposes in the mind 

* la bis BompUM» L<ciu«* ealled 'The New Tslftment DoctriM of the 
Chri$t.' London 1936 , Dr. RawJinson reco^iut the *d«velopi^t‘ in* 
voived ifi the New Tmemeni inierpreudea of the penon of ^riit and 
wye that St. Paul 'iatrc6uca‘ the idee of Hii pre<e»Bienu, »ugge»Un( 
that the idea ioelf was derived from the eoceeption of Qirst as the 
'Heavenly Mon’ of apocalypcle iitencure. See ihe whole pa i n gt ea p. 
205. 
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of the writer throughout the Gospel On the other hand, 
some soholan are disinclined to accept such a view: thus 
Dr. RawUnson says that ic ‘appears highly improbable’ 
that ‘the Evangelist was iu any way directly dependent 
upon the speculations of Philo or upon any alternative 
form of Hellenistic religious philosophy.* He argues that 
the writer has in fact adopted the term ‘Logos* from 
cunent usage at Ephesus in order to express by its means 
a ‘Wisdom* Christology which is essentially Hebraic.^ 

However, the actual significance of the belief in the 
pre-existence of Christ is plain, namely that it depicts his 
earthly advent and ministry in the setting of its eternal 
significance. The Christ who was bom in Bethlehem as 
man had in fact 'emptied himself, taking the form of a 
servant, bdng made in the likeness of men.' 

This same motive obviously underlies also the tradi¬ 
tional stories of the Virgin Birth of Jesus, alluded to only 
in the Gospels of St, Matthew and St. Luke. The verrion 
of St. Matthew is as follows: 

‘Now the birth oFJesus Christ was on this wise: When 
his mother Mary had been betrothed to Joseph, before 
they came together she was found with child of the Holy 
Ghost. And Joseph, her husband, beii^ a righteous man, 
and not willing to make her a public example, was 
minded to put her away privily. But when he thought on 
these things, behold, an angel of the Lord appeared to 
him in a dream, saying, Joseph, thou son of David, fear 
not to take unto thee Mary thy wife: for that which is 
conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. And she shall bring 
forth a son; and thou shalt call his name Jesus; for ic is 
he that shall save his people foom their sins. Now all this 
is come to pass that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the Lord through the prophet, saying Behold, the 

* Op. rit., p-410. 
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virgin shall be with child, and shall briisg forth a son, 
and they shall call his name Immanuel; which is, being 
interpreted, God with us. And Joseph arose from his 
sleep, and did as the az^el of the Lord commanded him, 
and took unto him his wife and knew her not dll she had 
brought forth a sen: and he called his name Jesus.'* 

In St, Luke’s story of the birth an angel appears to 
Mary: indeed, the reader’s attention is focused 
throughout upon the experiences, not of Joseph, but of 
Mary: 

^Now in the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent 
from God until a city of Galilee, named Naaarctb, to a 
virgin betrothed to a man whose name was Joseph, of the 
house of David and the virgin’s name was Mary. And he 
came in unto her and said. Hail, thou that art highly 
favoured, the Lord is with thee. But she was greatly 
troubled at the saying, and cast in her mind what manner 
of salutation this might be. And the angel said unto her, 
Fear not, Mary: for thou hast found favour with God. 
And, behold, thou shall conceive in thy womb, and 
bring forth a son, and shalt call his name Jesus. He shah 
be great and shall be called the Son of the Most High; 
and the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his 
father David, and he shall reign over the house of Jacob 
for ever; and of his kingdom there shall be no end. And 
Mary said unto the angel, How shall this be, seeing I 
know not a man? And the angel answered and said unto 
her, The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Most High shall overshadow thee; where¬ 
fore also that which is to be born shall be called holy, Son 
of God. And, behold, Elisabeth thy kinswoman she abo 
hath conceived a son in her old age: and this is the sixth 
month with her that was called barren. For no word 
from God shall be void of power. And Mary said, 

' 5 . Matt. j. 18-25. 
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B<hold, the handmaid of the Lord; bo it unto me accord¬ 
ing to thy word. And the angel departed from her-*^ 

‘And it came to pass, while they were there, the dayj 
were fulfilled that she should be dehvered. And she 
brought forth her firstborn son; and she wrapped him in 
swaddling clothes and laid him in a manger, because 
there was no room for them in die inn.’* 

So much has been written on the sutgect of the Virgin 
Birth that it is impossible, nor is it necessary here, to 
attempt to discuss it fully, The following rignificant 
facta, however, are worth bearing m mind at this point. 

(1) The tradition is found in each case in a Gospel 
which U acknowledged to have been written between 
A.n. 75 and 85, and in those sections of them which arc 
not parts of the Matcan traditions- This fact and the 
silence of St. Paul on the subject would seem to suggest 
that the tradition is cot among the earliest traditions of 
the life of Jesus. 

(2) The aJlusion in St. Matthew to the passage from 
Isaiah vii. 14, which some of the early Christians evi¬ 
dently used mistakenly as a support for the belief, 
suggests that possibly the tradition gained ground by 
being interpreted as further evidence of the fulfilment 
cf Old Testament prophecy, It must be remembered that 
such ‘fulfilment* was eagerly searched out by the com¬ 
munities of early Jewish Christians. 

(5) In modem discussion of the problems raised by the 
traction it as frequently asserted that the ultimate 
criterion for accepting or r^ecting the belief is in fact 
doctrinal and not its justification on grounds of historical 
proof. Perhaps the clearest statement of this position is 
that made in the ‘Report on Doctrine in the Church of 
England/ which says: 

‘ Luke i. * Luk« iL 6 - 7 . 
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‘The main grounds on which the doctrine is valued are 
thefbllowuig. Ills a safeguard of the Christian conviction 
that in the birth of Jesus wc have, not simply the Kith of 
anew individual of the human species, but the advent of 
One who “for us men and for our salvation came down 
from heaven.’* It is congruous with the belief that in the 
Person of Christ humanity made a fresh bcgionii^. It 
coheres with the supernatural element in the life of 
Christ, indicaiing a unique inauguration of that unique 
life. It gives expression to the idea of the response of the 
human race to God’s purpose through the obedience and 
faith of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

‘Maiiy of us hold, accordingly, that belief in the Word 
made flesh is integrally bound up with belief in the 
Virgin Birth, and that this will increasingly be recog- 
nis^/* 

This passage, interestingly enough, reflects that 
motive which was probably, in fact, also the original 
one behind the development of the tradition of the 
miraculous birth of Christ, namely the desire to emphasise 
the great rignificance of the advent of one who was the 
eternal ‘Son of God'. In his Schweich Lectures for ig^a, 
the late Dr. W. L, Knox pointed cut that Judaism, at 
about the beginning of the Christian era, abounded in 
stories of miraculous births of such great flgurcs as Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, Moses, Samuel and Samson, and that 
the ‘motif' of a miraculous birth was in no way strange 
to Jewish thought. That similar stories abounded also in 
the Hellenistic world of the first century a-d. is well 
known. He came to the conclusion that it is more likely 
that the story of the virgin birth has been influenced by 
the folk-lore of Judaism rather than by that of the Greek 
world, and su^eated that the underhdng motive behind 

> p. 84. S«e Tht tfylmeal fiU by Vincent 
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sucli storiei is th« ^btUcf that a miraculous birth was in 
some way suitable for anyone whose greatness made 
him the equal of the heroes of antiquity.’* 

The same two Gospels which contain the traditional 
account of the vii^n birth of Christ also connect with the 
birth a number of marvellous events, thus heightening 
yet further the supernatural signihcanceofhis advent into 
the world. St. Matthew contains the story of the visit of 
the Magi, guided by a star to Jerusalem, and from thence 
to Bethlehem with the advice of the 'chief priests and 
scribes of the people.* An ‘angel of the Lord* appears in 
a dream to Joseph and warns him to take the young child 
into Egypt to avoid the wrath of Herod, and so yet 
another Old Testament prophecy is fulfilled, for ‘it was 
spoken by the Lord through the prophet, saying, Out of 
£gypt did 1 call my son.* A second appearance of an 
angel heralds the return of the family from Egypt to 
Galilee.* 

St. Luke’s Gospel contains the stories of the appear¬ 
ance of the angel to the shepherds which led to their 
visit to Bethlehem and their discovery of the iniantjesus; 
and of the prophecies of Simeon and of ‘Anna, a pro- 
phct(»’, on the occasion of the presentation of the infant 
Christ in the Temple in Jerusalem.* 

All these stories are so well known that it is un necessary 
to prim them here in fiiU, but certain points about them 
may be noted. The idea of the appearance of as tronomical 
portents as attesting some outstanding event in human 
aifairs is also found outside Christian' tradition. In 
Classical literature parUcularly it occurs more than 
once: Virgil in the Aendd speaks of a star guiding 
Aeneas to the future site of Kome; Suetonius suggests 
that a star foretold the birth of Augustus; Cicero recounts 

A &n0 HtlUrtittK EUmmls ia fimnlvt Chitiianity, pp. 38*25, boad. 1944. 
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& scory of how Asiatic Magi saw a bright star burning in 
the night in which Alexander the Great had been born.* 
There is evidence also, that similar legends abounded in 
the Jewish Midrashic literature of the period, in some 
cases closely parallel in details to this Matthacn legend.* 
It seems possible that St, Matthew's version is derived 
partly from these Jewish and partly also from Persian 
sources. Discussion has taken place about the possiWlity 
of an actual historical phenomenon of an astronomical 
^aracter as the basis of the story, but there is no real 
evidence for assuming sucli an occurrence and it is more 
likely that the real origin of the legend is, as suggested 
above, other similar legends. 

While die main motive bchiud this legend in St. 
Matthew's Gospel is clear, namely to imbue the birth 
of the Christ with fitting supernatural significance, it is 
possible that the author of the Gospel was also concerned 
with a secondary motive, namely to stress the conflict 
between the true 'king of Jerusalem' and the earthly 
symbol of the conflict between the heavenly and 
the earthly 'kingdom’ which is a recurring theme of the 
Gospel. 

> A<iKid 11. $ 91 ; Tacilua, lliu. V. la; Suetoniu*, Aufustus, 94: CtceM, 
de Dtv. S47 eir. 
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THE CALL 

Th« immediate preludes to the beginning of Christ’s 
public ministry are traditionally said to have been his 
baptism by John Baptist and the temptation in the 
wilderness. The New Testament versions of both tradi¬ 
tions make it clear that in the mind of the early Church 
these inddents are significant as revealu^ that the divine 
seal was, from the start, sec upon the ministry. 

St. Mark’s account of the baptism is as follows: 'And it 
came to pass in those days that Jesus came from Naaareth 
of Galilee, and was baptized of John in the Jordan, And 
straightway coming up out of the water, he saw the 
he avens rent asunder, and the Spirit as a dove descendii^ 
upon him: a voice came out of the heavens, Thou art 

my beloved Son, in thee 1 am well pleased.’^ 

St. Matthew’s version is fuller and is largely concerned 
to explain away a difficulty experienced by some of the 
early Christians in accepting the story of the baptism, 
namely the incongruity of the need for the baptism of 
one who was regarded as sinless. Jesus is therefore made to 
explain that for him baptism is an annoindng of the 
Servant of Jehovah for his office, in accordance with the 
prophecy of Is. be. x.* 

St. Luke’s version is very brief and appears to put all 
the emphasis upon the feet of the divine voice.* 

All three accounts agree in asserting that immediately 
after the act of baptism, the 'Spirit’ descended upon 
Jesus 'as a dove* and that a voice came out of the heavens 
saying 'Thou art my beloved Son; in thee I am well 
»Mark i. 9-11. » Matt. m 5 . 1^17. * Luke iii. 9 j- 98 - 
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pleased.’ St. John^s Gospel contains no direct account of 
the baptism but makes John Baptist declare: 

'And John bare witness, saying, I have beheld the 
Spirit descending as a dove out of heavenj and it abode 
uwn him. And 1 knew him uoti but he that sent m« to 
baptise with w^W, he said unto me, Upon whomsoever 
thou Shalt sec the Spirit descending, and abiding upon 
him, the same is he that bapdzclh with the Holy Spint. 
And I have seen, and have borne witness lhat this is the 
Son of God.’^ 


Tlius llic tradition of the heavenly voice at die baptism 
is mentioned in all four Gospels and it seems legitimate 
to conclude from this fact that it was this particular aspect 
of the uadidon which came to be rt^arded by the i^ly 
Chrisrians as especially significant, because it provided 
striking evidence to them of the supernatural character 
of Christ’s person and message.* 

The Story of the temptation of Christ by 'Satan jn the 
wilderness during forty days following the baptism, is 
told in detail by St. Matthew and St. Luke, who appear 
to be following the tradiuon embodied in the source 
known to New Testament scholars as 'Q.*- St Mark’s 
reference to the tcmpiadon, however, is brief; it wmisis 
of only two verses and contains none of the detail given 
in the other two Synoptic Gospels. It will be auffiaent 
here to reproduce St. Luke's verrion: 

‘And Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit, returned from 
Jordan, and was led by the Spirit in the wilderness dunng 


55 lfntjy ihe view of Df. Blum k* ^ 
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forty days, being: tempted of the devil And he did cat 
nothing in those days: and when they were completed, 
he hungered. And iht devil said unto him, If thou art 
the Son of God, command this stone that it become 
bread. And Jesus answered unto him, It is written, Man 
shall not live by bread alone. And he led him up, and 
shewed him all the kingdoms of the world in a moment of 
time. And the devil said unto him, To thee will I pve 
all this authority, and the glory of them: for it hath been 
delivered unto me: and to whomsoever 1 will I give it. If 
thou therefore wilt worship before me, it shall all be 
diine. And Jesus answered and said unto him, It is 
written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve. And he led him to Jerusalem, and 
set him on the pinnacle of the temple, and said unto him, 
If thou art the Son of God, cast thyself down from hence; 
for it is written, 

He shall give his angda charge concerning thee, to 
guard thee: aryd On their hands they shall bear thee up. 
Lest haply thou dash thy foot against a none. And Jesus 
answering said unto him, It is said. Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God- And when the devil had com¬ 
pleted every temptation, he departed from him for a 
season/^ 

For all its brevity, however, St. Mark’s reference to 
the temptation says that after it was all over, ‘angels 
ministered unto him’: St. Matthew also adds the same 
words, aud they are obviously significant as indicating 
one point of view from which the early Church regarded 
this tradition. While it is clear that the main motive for 
including the story was to show that current Jewish 
conceptions of the character of the Messiah and his work 

‘LuIm iv. j.tsi t£. Matt. iv. 1*11; Mirk L ia*ts. Si. John, umier. 
TtaodabJ^, make no reference to the tndilioQ. 
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were in fact mistaken, it is also plain Uiai part ofiis value 
lay in the manner in which it depicted the beginnings of 
the mimstry in a supernatural light. The powers of evil, 
symbolised here fay the ‘devil*, the ‘adversary* of man¬ 
kind, are seen ranged against the saviour of men, in an 
attempt to divert him from the path of tb e divine purpose. 
The moving reference to angels succouring the victorious 
Christ suggests still further the idea of the Divine approval 
and support and so helps lo make it abundantly clear 
that the ministry which is to follow is a revelation of the 
Divine Will and Purpose, 
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THE MINISTRY 
(a) Th Trajj^guration. 

As the story of the heavenly voice which spoke at the 
baptism attested the supernatural character of the 
ministry at its Inception, so the story of the Transfigura¬ 
tion provides a second and similar supernatural testimony 
as the ministry progresses. The story of the Transfigura¬ 
tion occurs in all three Synopdc Gospels: obviously St. 
Mark is here being followed by St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, and the slight differences between the three 
accounts are in details only. It will therefore be sufficient 
if St. Mark’s account Is quoted here: 

‘And after six days Jesus taketh with him Peter, and 
James, and John, and bringeih them up into a high 
mountain apart by themselves: and be was transfigured 
before them: and his garments became glistering, 
exceeding white; so as no fuller on earth can whiten them. 
And there appeared unto them Elijah with Moses: and 
they were talldng with Jesus. And Peter answereth and 
saidi to Jesus, Rabbi, it is good for us to be here: and let 
U3 make three ubcmaclcs: one for thee, and one for 
Moses, and one for Elijah. For be wist not what to 
answer; for they became sore afndd. And there came a 
cloud ovenhadowing them: and there came a voice out 
of the cloud. This is my beloved Son: hear ye him. And 
suddenly looking round about, they saw no one anymore, 
save Jesus only with themselves.’‘ 

There is a close and striking rttembUnce between 

> Mark hr. cf, M«it, xvii, Luke ix. 98*36. 
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the ‘voice out of tbe cloud’ here and the voice heard at 
the baptism. The formulae used in both cases are so 
evidendy similar that we must assume that both tradi¬ 
tions have hei'c been influenced by the Rabbinical con¬ 
ception of the ‘bath kol’ or ‘daughter of the voice*. 
Among the numerous poetical ideas to be found in the 
Rabbinical writings we find that of the ‘voice from 
heaven’ (called ‘bath kol’); references to it usually, as 
here and in the tradition of the baptism, took the form of 
aquotationpartlyfromPs.ii. 7 and partly from Is. xlii. i. 

Obviously this testimony of the heavenly voice repre¬ 
sents the climax of the story as it is set forth here in 
tradition: it was clearly taken by the early Church as yet 
further evidence of die Divine character of and of the 
Divine seal set upon Christ’s ministry. Dr. K. £. Kirk 
has underiined this point in his book The Vision of God. 
He says that the Church had from the beginnii^ fixed 
upon the Transfiguration as the central moment of 
Cirist’s earthly life and that it was a vivid reminder that 
‘the whole Gospel from beginning to end must be read 
and regarded as one great vision of God in Christ, 
divinity breaking through the humanity of Jesus.'* 

(b) The MiracUs. 

The miracles of Christ referred to in the canonical 
records of his ministry are so numerous and so well 
known that it does not seem cither reasonable or neces¬ 
sary to quote them here in full; It is sufficient if they are 
listed. 

At once, however, we find ourselves faced with the 
difficulty of deciding upon a satisfactory classificadon of 
them. Two of the most recent boob dealing with tbe 
miracles of Christ have included quite different atiempts 
on the part of thdr authors at such a classification. 

' PP. ST-i 0*: Abnd<«d Bdn.; Load. 
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Professor Alan Richardson's book, The MiraeU Stories 
ffiht Gosp&U, f>Tst published in 1941, aims at presenting 
the miraclC'Stones as just as truly a part of the preaching 
of the early Church as the parables, or the more directly 
didactic aspects of the Gospels. In accordance with this 
general aim, the miracle-stones are discussed under such 
heads as ‘Jesus as Healer and Bringcr of Forgiveness", 
'Christ as the Lord of Wind and Waves’; elc.^ On the 
other hand Prof- Lewis’s Miracles, published in X947, 
su^ests that the miracles can be dassilied in two ways. 
The first system yields six categories—Miracles of (i) 
Fertility, (») of Healing, (3) of Destruction, (4} of 
Dominion over the Inorganic, (5) of Reversal, and (6) of 
Perfecting or Glorification. These may, however, ^ be 
grouped under two headings^ (2) Miracles of the Old 
Creation, and (2) Miracles of die New Creadon.’ 

Though interesting and suggestive in their respective 
contexts, neither of these class^ations is quite suitable 
for the mainly descriptive and comparative standpoint 
which is our present concern. It therefore seems better to 
fall back on an obvious and simpler principle of classified- 
doQ, even if it may in curtain cases suffer from the slight 
disadvantage of being less precise than some might wish. 
Apart from the traditions of great miraculous events 
associated with the person of Christ Himself—the 
Incarnation, the Virgin Birth, the Temptation, the 
Transfiguration, and the Resurrection and the Ascen- 
siOD^all of which will here have been afibrded special 
and sepaxale consideration, it is possible to group the 
traditions of the miracles of the ministry under three 
main heads: 

(1) Nature Miracles, 

(2) Miracles of healing or resurrection, 

(5) The Foretelling of future events. 

•Seeesp.Chs.lVaAdV. * S«e Ch*. XV and XVI- 
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(1) Mahire MiratUs. 

The turning of water into wine (John) 

The miraculous draught of fishes (Luke) 

The stilling of the storm (Syns.) 

The feeding of the muUicudes (5,000 and 4,000} 
(Syns. and John) 

The walking upon the water (Matt., Mark, John) 
The provision of the tribute-money (Matt-, Mark) 
The withering of the fig tree (Matt., Mark). 

(2) Miracles of Healing or RtsurmiioH. 

The healing of a nobleman’s son (John) 

The healing of a demoniac (Mark, Luke) 

The healing of Peter’s mothcr-in-iaw and otJicrs 
(Syns.) 

The healing of a leper in Galilee (Syns.) 

The healing of the paralytic m Capernaum (Syns.) 
The healing of an infirm man in the Pool of Bethesda 
(John) 

The healing of the withered hand (Syns.) 

The healing of the centurion’s servant (Matt, and 
Luke) 

The raising of the widow’s son (Luke) 

The healing of a demoniac in Galilee (Syns,) 

The healing of two demoniacs at Gadara (Syns.) 

The raising of Jainis’ daughter (Syns,) 

The healing of two blind men (Matt,) 

The castii^ out of a dumb spirit (Matt.) 

The healing of the daughter of a Syro-Phocnician 
woman (Matt, and Mark) 

The healing of a deaf and dumb man and others near 
Decapolis (Matt, and Mark) 

The healing of a blind man at Bethsaida (Mark) 

The healing of a demoniac near Caesarea Philippi 
(Syns.) 


The healing of ten lepen (Luke) 

The healing of a man bom blind (John) 

The raking of Laiarus (John) 

The healing of an inllnn ^oman (Luke) 

The healing of two blind men near Jericho (Sym.) 
The healing of the soldier’s ear (Luke). 

( 3 ) Th ForeUUini ^Future Events. 

First foretelling of hk death and resurrection in 
Galilee (Syns.) 

Second foretelling of hk death and resurrection In 
Galilee (Syns.) 

Prophecy in Peraea of his second advent (Luke) 

Third foretellii^ of his death and resurrecdon, in 
Peraea (Syns.) 

Destruction of the Temple (Syns.) 

Various references to the second advent, on the Mount 
of Olives (Syns.) 

The Fall of Peter (Syns. and John) 

The coming of the Holy Spirit (John) 

The persecution to come (John). 

The New Testament writers speak of the miracles of 
Christ as *powcn’ as ‘signs’ [(Jy^uta) and as 

Svonders’ (W^ora) in the phrase ’signs and wonders’. It 
has sometimes been suggested that the Fourth Gospel 
was concerned In a special sense with these ‘signs’ as 
manifestations on the temporal plane of the incarnate 
Son of God and hardly at all with the miracles as actual 
historical events. This is to some extent true, in that the 
’historicity’ of the miracles mentioned in St. John is 
even more clearly of secondary importance from the 
standpoint of thk Gospel than it is in the case of the 
Synoptic Gospels.* At the same time it is dear that 
‘ See RiebtrdMHi, ep, dc, pp. ri6 ff. 
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behind the Synoptic traditions of the miracles also is to 
be discerned a clear didactic motive; the stories of 
miracles axe used as vehicles by means of which instruc¬ 
tion and exhortation may be conveyed- This is in fact the 
main theme of Professor Richardson’s book already 
referred to. He says: 

‘The truth is that ,,. the miracles arc a part of the 
Gospel itself; Christ is to the New Testament writers the 
manifestation of the power of God in (he world, and His 
mighty deeds arc the signs of the effectual working of 
that power.’' 

ProfessorRiclxardson here touches upon the important 
point which wc noticed at the beginning of this section 
—namely, the nature and the extent of the influence 
exerted by the preaching Church upon the formadon of 
the written accounts of Christ's birth, life and death. 
It is, in fact, in connection with the problems raised in 
an acute form by the accounts of the miracles in the 
Gospels that Form Criticism has made some of its most 
radical pronouncements. In general the Form Critical 
Method, as expounded by scholars like BuUmann and 
Dibelius, leads to the conclusion that the miracle stories 
of the Gospels can be reduced to a literary ‘form’ whicli 
is the direct outcome of a desire to set forth a prophet as 
a ‘wonder-worker’. Both Bultmann and Dibelius arc 
impressed by the fact that the miracle stories of the 
Gospels poasess a remarkable resemblance to the Hellcn- 
isde miracle narratives. Thus Dibelius calls the miracle 
story ‘Novelle* or ‘Tale* and says that in it Jesus is repre¬ 
sented purely and simply as the great miracle worker; 
the interest is concentrated on the thaumaturge when his 
acu are described; the Talcs reveal a lack of devotional 
motives, and the gradual retreat of any work of Jesus of 
general value. They bear, he says, close comparison as to 

»Op. cit,p. ta$, 


Utcca.Ty style with similar stories in ancient {Greek and 
Rabbinic) and modem (stories of healings at Lourdes) 
writings: stories of healing and raising &om the dead are 
common in these non-Christian writings, as are nature- 
miracles. *When I characterise this attitude of the Tales, 
as secular,* he adds, ‘1 do not mean that the material 
itself is of non-Chiisnan origin. Yet there is a certain 
relationship of kind between the Gospel Tales and the 
non^Christian miracle stories, and thus a certain approxi* 
mation to the literature of "the world”, not, of course, to 
hne literature, but to popular literature and indeed to 
the writing of the people... By telling such Talcs, the 
pre-eminence of the *'Lord Jesus” could be demon¬ 
strated and all other rival gods who were worshipped 
driven from the field/' 

Professor Richardson, on the other hand, argues that 
the stories must be accepted as so essential ‘a part of the 
Gospel itself’ that they can be explained away only by 
fleeting ‘the Gospel* of the Evai^^elists. ‘If we accept \ 
their Gospel, we accept ihc history which they record, ' 
and we do not find it difficult to believe with them that 
the form of the revelation which God made in Christ 
included the working of the “signs” which proclaimed to 
the opened eyes the fiilfilmcnt of the age-bng hope of the 
prophets of Israel, the promise that would visit and 

redeem His people.’® While, however, thus apparently 
suggesting chat the miracle stories must be accepted as 
an essential part of the whole Christian Gospel, he con¬ 
trives to allow the possibility of setting aside certain 
details in the stories. Tc may be true that we cannot state 
precisely what happened when Jesus encountered a 
hungry multitude by the lakeside, or a demented outcast 
among the tombs, yet there is still a nsidum which faith 

* From Tndtivn U CMpd, pp. $3*^. 
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can and must affirm, that the power of God waa there 
made manifest to those wlxo witnessed the act of the Lord, 
after their eyes had been opened.'^ 

The French scholar, Grandmaison, writing from a 
conservative orthodox standpoint, takes up, in his three- 
volume work Jesus ChrisU an even more precise position 
than docs Professor Richardson, He regards the miracle 
stories which appear in contemporary Greek or Rabbinic 
or Christian Apocryphal writings as 'childish’ in 
character and says: ‘It is far otherwise with the miracles 
of Jesus: tokens of higher, spiritual, eternal realities, 
works of light and goodness, they are none the less works 
of power, and as such inaugurate the Kingdom of God, 
whose vital representations they are.’^ 

It doca, however, seem clear that as they are used by 
the Evangelists—and therefore presumably aa under¬ 
stood by the Churches of the ist century A.D.— the 
miracle-stories had come to acquire a symbolic signifi¬ 
cance ibr the Church's interpretation of the birth, life 
and death of Christ which puts them into a category far 
removed from that of Tales of a 'wemder worker*. The 
Christ who fed the multitude was the Christ who was 
regarded as the 'Bread of Life' by the harassed, perse¬ 
cuted Christians of the ist century for whom even to 
gather together in worship oRen meant risking their 
lives. The Christ who stilled the storm on the Sea of 
Galilee was He who could quiet and strengthen the 
hearts of those of His followers who were beginning to 
fed the Church tossing on the angry sea of Roman 
persecution, The Christ who could raise the dead was 
the Christ who could lead his faithful servants to tlieir 
own ultimate triumph over the grave. 

* Op. du p» W9. 

* Vol, ITt, p. in the En^lbh TrAiutatlon, Load. >935. 
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tlG MTEZN 


THE DEATH, RESURRECTION AND 
ASCENSION OF THE CHRIST 

The Synoptic Gospels agree in recording that two 
marvellous happenings occurred as Jesus died: there 
came ‘a darkness over the whole land’ from the sixth to 
the ninth hour, and the Temple veil was rent from top 
to bottom- St. Matthew’s version adds a number oC 
other happenings of a similarly unusual character: an 
earthquake took place and dead saints came out of their 
tombs and were seen by people in Jerusalem. St. John’s 
Gospel omits all reference to these stories. 

The Temple vdl' referred to here is probably that 
which divided the Holy Place from the Holy of Holies. 
There seems, however, to be a large measure of agreement 
among New Tcstanienl commentators that all the stories 
of mysterious portents alluded to in this part of the 
tradition more probably have their origin in the common 
and fairly widespread belief that earthly events of great 
signifrcanceweie accomparried by supernatural portents. 
Once again, therefore, wc sec a manifestation of the 
conviction that the death of a prophet, whose life had 
been of great signihcance, could not be allowed to take 
place without some demonstration of a supernatural 
kind to set his passing in its supernatural perspective. 

Accounts of the resurrection of Christ occur in all 
four Gospels, and it Is alluded to in other parts of the 
New Testament. It has frequently been pointed out 
that the various accounts are difihcult to reconcile: there 
is, however, general agreement about the main events, 
which the tradition describes thus. On the first day of the 
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week, two days after die crucifixion, some of Jc$u3* 
followers discovered that the stone had been rolled away 
from the entrance of the rock tomb in which he had been 
buried and diat the tomb itself was empty, There was at 
first evident perplexity among the Mowers of Jesus at 
this development, but later it gave way to a conviction 
that he had ‘risen from ihc dead^ This conviedon was 
the result of a number of appearances of Jesus to his 
followers during the forty days following the first dis¬ 
covery of the empty tomb: there is, however, some dis¬ 
agreement among the New Testament writers about the 
exact drcumstaaces of these resurrection appearances. 

The whole background against which the appearances 
arc set is one of mystery. On the one hand the traditions 
represent the risen Christ as manifesting a normal 
physical body, in which the wounds inflicted during the 
crucifixion are evident, and on the other they lay stress 
upon the fact that he is not subject to the usual restric¬ 
tions and limitadons of physical existence. Thus he can 
pass in and out of a locked room; he can disappear 
mysteriously from mortal sight; and he warns his 
followers that he must not be touched; yet he is said to 
have insisted that ‘a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as 
ye behold me having. 

This last quoution is of special significance; it em¬ 
bodies the firm conviction of die early Christians that the 
resurrection of Jesus was in a different category from 
that of a mere survival after death. It has often been 
pointed out that the form in which the Christian tradi¬ 
tion of the resurrection of Christ was handed down was 
Hebraic and not Hellenistic: the Hebrews did not, like 
the Greeks, believe in the survival of an embodied soul, 
but, as here, in the revival or resurrection of the whole 
person, of whom the body was an csrential aspect. 

1 Lulte xdv. 3p, 
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Many attempts have been made to explain tJjc 
occurrences which actually lay behind the tradition of 
the resurrection of Jesus, into dctauls of which it is not 
necessary to go here. Of the extent, however, to which the 
followers of Jesus were influenced by their conviction that 
God had raised up Jesus, there is no doubt at all: indeed 
it would be reasonable to say that this conviction repre¬ 
sents ihc very core of primitive Christianity. The disciples 
themselves were sufHcIendy encouraged and Inspired 
by it to go out and preach in Jerusalem, and the central 
theme of their message was that Christ ‘being delivered 
up by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God, ye by the hand of lawless men did crucily and 
slay: whom God raised up, having loosed the pangs of 
dcath/^ ^ ® 

There can then, be little doubt that the resurrection 
of Jesus was regarded by the early Christians as full and 
complete confirmation that Jesus was ihc Christ: it was 
the belief in the resunection which in their eyes entirely 
justified the complete re-in tezprclation of the traditional 
Jewish conception of Messiahship and enabled them 
to see the hand of God in the birth, call, ministry and 
shameful death of the man Jesus of Naaareth- 
The New Testament tradition of the Ascension of 
Christ is found ia the Acts of the Apostles and in the 
closing verses of St. Luke’s Gospel. As St, Mark’s Gospel 
now ends it contains a simple reference to the Ascension:* 
St. Matthew and St. John make no reference to it. St. 
Luke’s account, however, is particularly interesting and 
may be quoted in full as it stands in the English (Revised) 
Version: 


‘And he led them out until they were over against 

• A« IL 63-945 cf. tii, 155 iv. lo-i I. 

It is ^vcniUy that vena 9-ao cf tbe proenc Gh. 16 

eot part of tu on^ioareoncluiion. 
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Bethany: and he lifted up his handi and blessed them. 
And It came to pass while he blessed them, he parted 
from them, and was carried up into heaven. And they 
worshipped him, and returned to Jerusalem with great 
joy: and were continually in the temple, blessiag 
God/> 

In two ancient MSS., namely a version of the Codex 
Sinaiticui and in the Codex Beaac, together with two 
ancient versions (Old Latin and one form of the Syriac) 
and in some of St. Augustine’s quota lions, the wori^ 
‘and was carried up into licavcn* arc omitted.* While 
there arc quite a considerable number of important 
MSS. which include these words, the disagreement is 
not without significance: it suggests that the traditional 
account of the Ascension presented difficulties even to 
some of chc early Christians, Exactly what those dif¬ 
ficulties were it is not easy to imagine; they could hardly 
have arisen out of an uneasiness about a crude spacial 
conception of 'heaven', for this notion would probably 
have been widely accepted. It is more likely that from the 
very beginning there had been difficulty in agreeing on 
a precise description of the events which marked the 
conclusion of the experience underlying the 'resurrection 
appearances' and the beginning of a new stage in the 
experience of the early followers of Christ. 

However this may be, it is at any rate clear that the 
dominant tradition inclt;ded the belief that Christ 
ascended visibly to heaven. Such a conception would no 
doubt have seemed to most of the early Christians the 
proper and fitting ending to the earthly ministry of 
Christ and prelude to his session *at the right hand of 

‘Lulu»Hv. 50-53. 

* So also are the words 'and they worshipped him* omitted from the 
same texa e xcept this time fer the Codex Siimltleus, which indudes 
them. 
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God*. The notioc would h&ve been a familiar oat to 
Jewish Christians: Enoch was believed in later Jewish 
tradition to have been taken up to heaven without 
dying' and Elijah mounted up to heaven in a chariot of 
fire. 



NINETESN 


THE CHRIST 

Just as the emerging of a definite 'Buddhology* is evident 
in the canonical scriptures ofBuddhtsrn, so the beginnings 
of a ibrmulated Christology can be seen in the New 
Testament. The subject has been discussed exhaustively 
in a number of able works and ail that is necessary here 
is to summarise rather than to attempt a full discussion 
of, the New Testament views of the person of Christ. 
For this purpose we must notice three main, streams of 
thought—the Pauline, the Johannine and tliac of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews—in which the m ain Christologica! 
conclusions of the early Christians find expression. 

St. Paul’s Epistles cover the period approximately 
from A.D. 50 to 64 and therefore furnish us with valuable 
evidence for the development of Christological belief in 
the Churches influenced by St. Paul's teaching during 
this period. Dr. Rawlinson, in Tin }(ew Teslaminl 
Doctrine ^ the Christy frankly recognises a development in 
St. Paul's thought of the person of Christ. As it came to 
him originally, the earlier and general interpretation 
seems to have been that Jesus was Messiah; it was in the 
capacity of a Jewish claimant to Messiahship that he 
went to hU crucifixion. As a result of the development of 
die belief in hia resurrection and ascension, the early 
Christians seem to have believed further thatjesua would 
return in the near future as the exalted Messiah, the 
Son of Mao of apocalyptic tradition, coming on the 
clouds as he had gone up on them.^ To what extent this 
latter beliefwaa fully developed when St. Paul’s influence 
* S«e e.|;. Acu 1 . 11. 
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upon Chmdan teaching to be exerted, nnd how 
f&r ixs importance was the outcome of St. Paul’s own 
work, is by no means dear. It h, however, i^uice dear 
from ihe Epistles to the Thessalonians and to the Corin¬ 
thians that Si. Paul fully accepted it, chough Corinthians 
seems to indicate that hr was already beginning to feel 
the need lor certain modifications of its earlier forms.' 

As we have already noticed, Sc. Paul introduces the 
idea of Christ's pre-existencc and he seems to have 
reached this conception by connecting the ideas of 
Christ as the ‘Heavenly Man’ of apocalyptic literature 
and as the ‘image of God’.* At the same time, his Sonship 
is read back into the past, so that he pre-exists fmm all 
eternity with God, as His 'Son',* 

It is possible to attempt to uace the path by which 
St. Paul came to such conclusions. It is evident that 
Christ was to St. Paul the true and only surviving human 
representative of the chosen people to whom the promises 
were made- In Romans he develops this theme and tries 
to show that whereas the sphere of those promises had 
been narrowed down by sin to one man only, through the 
work of redemption which had become available for all 
men without qualification, the promises had become 
universally available.* He then seems gradually to have 
moved from the thought of the greatness of the universal 
redemption to the thought of the greatness of the personal 
agent of God through whom it was possible, ind con¬ 
cluded that as 'Ood was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself*, so God had ‘highly exalted’ the Redeemer 
and 'gave unto him the name which is above every 
name'.® 

' CL l Cor.xvwith (That. iv. js-iB. 

' Cf. 1 Cor. IV. 4$: 7 Cor. iv. 4; Col I. Qukk. however, de<s mi 
ae^( RawlizuM’t >4ew here; Me Dactriius af t/u OteJ, p, note i; 

*PhjL^^5-t:. ‘Rom.g-tj, *P}ul. it 9-10. 
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St Paul's Christology may thcrfirorc be seen lo begin 
with the conception of Che human Messiah and to have 
passed from the thought of ilm grcaincsa of the redemp¬ 
tion wrought by him as God’s agent lo chat of the unique 
character of the Redeemer Iiimsclf. Whether Sc. Paul 
however, actually reached the point at which he identi¬ 
fied Christ with God seems very doubtful. There is no 
clear evidence chat he actually used the name 
(God) of Christ, though there seems little* doubt that, 
in Canon Quick's words, *St. Paul did definitely, if 
one may be allowed the expression, rnik Jesus with 
God.'^ 

The Epistle to the Hebrews rcficcis a similar drv<*lr>j)- 
ment but it lakes a slightly different form. Christ It 
there primarily tltc ‘Great High Priest* who by the 
sacrifice of himself has consecrated for the people of 
God ‘a new and living way*. The imagery used is that of 
the temple and the sacrificial system; Christ has been 
revealed as the true ‘High Priest’ who offers the true and 
perfect sacrifice by the shedding of his own blood and so 
has made it possible for men to enter ‘with boldness* into 
‘the holy place’.3 

This redemption by blood-shedding has, however, 
been wrought by one who is perfect man. He is a high 
priest chac can be ‘touched with the feeling of our 
infinnities ... one that hath been in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin.'» And again, as the 
‘captain of their salvation’, he was made ‘perfect through 
sufferings*, and ‘having been made perfect, he became 
unto all them that obey him the captain of eternal 
salvation.'* 

Nevertheless, as with St- Paul, so evidently with the 
author of Hebrews, the greatness and uniqueness of the 

* Ihelriw e/tin Cmd, p. O3. > Heb. 5v. j 5. 

* H«b. 19.45; cf. w. j j n. < H«b, ii ro •nd v. 9. 
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redemption wrought led to the thought of the greatness 
and uniqueness of the redeemer, and was connected with 
the thought of his prc-cdstcnce with God liom the 
beginning. So the Son is he whom God 'appointed heir 
of all things, through whom also he made the worlds; 
who beii^ the effulgence of his glory, and the very image 
of his substance, and upholding all things by the word 
of his power, when he had made purification of sins, 
sat down on the right band of the Majesty on high; 
having become by so much better than the angels, 
as he hath inherited a more excellent name than 
they.’* 

The writer brings both the humanity and the divinity 
of Christ together in connection with the imagery of the 
temple veil. The eternal Son came forth from the 
‘heavenward* ride of the veil wliich separates God from 
men and Iiaving wrought man’s redemption and having 
thus reconciled maji to God, returns through the veil 
again and in so doing paves the way for his redeemed 
brethren to follow.’ 

The Ghristology of the Gospel and Epistles of St. 
John represents an approach from a quite opporite point 
of view to that of St. Paul and the author of Hebrews. 
We have already seen that for St. John the significant 
truth about Chit is that he Is first and foremost the 
incarnate Son of God. The earthly life of Jesus is a 
declaration of Divine truth and we somehow get the 
impresrion that the Son of God never, in a sense, really 
left the Father’s side. The belief in the atonement is 
reached through the belief in the incarnation, whereas 
in St. Paul and Hebrews, as we have noticed, the thought 
of the atonement leads on and up to the thought of the 
incarnation. Whereas to St. Paul, and even to the author 
of Hebrews, the earthly life of Jesus is the supremely 

' Heb. 1.0*^ * Keb. x, i^so; b. 24. 
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effective act of God’s love, w St. John it is its uniquely 
true symbol or expression.‘ 

It must not, however, be ima^ncd that in thus 
stressing the rcvelational character of Christ’s humanity, 
St. John in any way suggests that that humanity was not 
fully real. One of main concerns of the writer was to 
combat precisely that sort ofMocedc’ belief which had 
obviously begun to manifest itself in certain forms of 
gnostic teaching. Thus he declares that The Word 
became flesh’, and that ‘Word of Life’ they hav^ heard, 
seen with their eyes, beheld, and handled with their 
hands. Again, the lest of the ‘spirits’ which arc ‘of God' 
is that they confess ‘that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh'.* Thus, though St.John puts the primary mpharia 
upon the divinity of Christ, he ends, as St. Paul and the 
author of Hebrews do, by stressing the common tradi¬ 
tional Christian view that Christ embodies in himself 
both divinity and perfect humanity, This is, in fact, the 
plain declaration of the New Testament as a whole: the 
man Jesus is the Christ, and as the Christ of God he is 
also the pre-existent, divine Son of God- At the same time 
it must be recognised that this is the limit of the New 
Tetament Christology. There is no attempt at solving 
the problems raised by the assertion of Christ’s perfect 
humanity and of his divinity i there is not even recognition 
that any problems exist. Both tliat recognition and 
attempts at a solution were part of the task which later 
generations of Christian thinkers had to face. 

> See «,e. John i. tS; x!v. <ii ctr. 

*Jfihn 1.14; : Joha 1 .1:1 John iv, st. 
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TWENTY 


SOME REFLECTIONS 

The fact that withiD th es e three groups of sacred writiogs 
it is possible to find passages like those here quoted which 
in each case and in various ways reflect the view—and in 
some places explicitly state—that the Founder of tiic 
Faith manifiatcd in himself supernatural qualides and 
cbaraeteristica raisesj of course, a number of profound 
and difficult questions. In the limited space left to us here 
little more can be done than to note these questions and 
to indicate the directions in which possible answers co 
them might lead. 

Obviously the first question which will be asked is 
whether the three sets of sacred tradidons do actually 
arrive at views of the supernatural character of the 
Founder which arc fundamentally similar, or at any 
rate similar enough to justify their being grouped to¬ 
gether. On the lace of it, we could hardly expect to And a 
close identify either of theological view-point or of 
language. The centuries-old reli^ous thought of the 
Far East has proceeded along different lines i^m that of 
cither the Near Middle East or the Mediterranean 
world and while Buddhism was a child of Far Eastern 
religious experience, Islam and Christianity took their 
rise amidst that of the Near Middle East and the Mediter¬ 
ranean world. In Buddhist scriptures we may trace two 
distinct streams of thought about Buddha's divinity. 
When viewed against the background of the gods of the 
Hindu pantheon he is 'the god beyond the gods’. In 
the full Mahayina view, however, the flirthcr stage is 
reached at which the Buddha is identified with uldmate 
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reality: his historical mamfcstadon as Sakyamunl ia but 
one aspect of the essential Buddha-nalurc which ulti¬ 
mately is CO be thought of as the Absolute. 

At first sight there appean to be a close resemblance 
between the MahSySna view of the supernatural 
character of the Buddha and the view of Ghrisc as the 
Word made flesh in St. John’s writings in the New 
Testament and vitrio us writers have in fact drawn such an 
analogy. There is, however, an important difference 
between these two ideas. Christianity had inherited 
from Judaism a monotheistic conception of ultimate 
reality and this inevitably led to a view of the form of 
Christas divinity different from that of the divinity of the 
Buddha- The Christ whose unique character as the 
pcrsojial agent in God’s great redemptive plan for man¬ 
kind had so impressed Sc. Paul and the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was not identified with God in a 
monistic sense but was said to be 'Son of God’—a reUUon- 
ship which might be taken to be suggestive of subordina¬ 
tion to God but which, os later Chriscological controversy 
made dear, was in fact interpreted to mean that he was 
'of the same substance as' the Father. Allowing, however, 
for this important difference it can fairly be s^d that 
both in Buddhism and in Christianity the way was 
found to express the idea of the fundamental oneness of 
the Founder with ultimate reality. 

In the case of Islam, though there are dear signs of a 
movement towards this same idea, it cannot be said to 
have been actually reached. Much more investigation 
needs to be done before any clear opinion can be formed 
on this whole subject but in the present state of our 
knowledgeitseemsfair to suggest that two distinguishable 
movements of ideas about the person of the Prophet can 
be distinguished within the Qpr’an and the Traditions. 
On the one hand there are the signs, of which we have 
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takf.n note, that a spontaneous.veneration of the Prophet 
quickly grew among hU followers. On the other, there 
was a denite theological development inspired par¬ 
ticularly by the Shl‘is which, starring from the idea that a 
manifestation of the divine was present in the Prophet 
and handed on to his true successors, led eventually to a 
belief in the Prophet’s pre-existcncc. The idea of the 
Prophet as ‘The Light of Allah’ and so as the first indi¬ 
viduation of the Divine Essence, is a further stage in this 
same theological development. It will be clear that this 
particular manner of expreasing the special relationship 
of the Prophet to Allah doa not rise to the same theo¬ 
logical level as is the case with the doctrines of the 
Buddha and of the Ghiist. That it did not do so may well 
have been due to the fact that tlie dieoL^ans 
adhered firmly to the belief that the main form of the 
revelation of Allah to mankind was in the eternal and 
uncreated Q.ur’an. Indeed, viewed in the light of this 
last article of faith, it is remarkable that the doctrine of 
the penen of the Prophet proceeded even as as it did. 

A provisional and tentative answer to our tint qu esiion 
then, would seem to be that there is not a complete 
identity, cither of content or of form, in the traditional 
ascription of supernatural character to the Buddha, the 
Prophet and the Christ. There is, however, an attempt on 
the part of all three traditions to associate the Founder 
in a special sense with uirimate reality. In Buddhism and 
in Cbiisdanity this association is finally reached and 
clearly expressed: in Islam a similar process of thought is 
seen at work but the full association does not seem to 
have taken place. 

A further question of some Importance which arises 
directly from that which has just beerj considered is 
whether this attempt to ascribe to the Founder super¬ 
natural qualities and character is regarded in each case 
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di equaliy Important in and central to the fUndameoul 
gospel of these three religions. In dealing with a problem 
ofthis kind it is possible to indulge in dangerous generalisa¬ 
tions about the devotional attitudes of adherents of the 
three Faiths which could in the nature of the case hold 
good only for certain groups within them. Each U a 
religion which has attracted followers of many different 
types, whose interpretations of the Faith have necessarily 
been varied. Confining the question then, as far as 
possible to the main theological tradition in each case, 
it seems clear that in Mahayana Buddhism and in 
Christianity the close assodation of the Founder with 
ultimate reality is generally regarded as an essential 
element in the religion itself. In the Mahiyana the feith 
and adoration ofthc Buddhist disciple is centred not upon 
the historical Sakyamuni but upon the eternal Buddha 
who, in The Lotus of the Good Law^ is pictured as saying: 

‘I see the utter destruction of men, and yet I do not 
show them my own form. But if perchance they yearn to 
see me, I expound the Good Law to those who th ixat for it.’ 

Tlic attitude of the Fourth Gospel is closely akin, as 
when Si, Thomas is made to ask Jesus to show them the 
Father end is told: ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.* 

Moreover, in the sense in which we have seen that the 
beginnings of the Buddhology of ihe Mahiyina arc to 
be found in the Hinayana it is possible to uke the view 
that our concluyon must hold good for the HlnaySnaalso, 
It must, however, be remembered that die HinaySna 
has continued to exist In certain counuies in forms which 
appear to have remained largely unaffected by the full 
Mahayana developments. This type of Buddhism would 
seem to place less cm phaais upon the Bud dha as an object 
of faith and adoration and more upon the value of 
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Ibilowui^ the Padi along which he first led the way. At 
th e same time wc have noticed how even here his followers 
naturally tended to regard him with feelings of particular 
respect, afiecdon and of veneration—a fact which makes 
it difficult to say even of the Hinayana, that the idea of 
the supernatural character of the Buddha is of no 
significance. 

The case of Islam is again somewhat complicated. 
We have seen that popular veneration of the Prophet 
figures to no small degree in the theological ideas of 
certain forms of Islam. Wc have also noticed that at a 
very early stage in the life of Islam the Prophet was 
venerated Increasingly by his followers. Again, the idea 
of the heavenly intercession of the Prophet is particu¬ 
larly deep-rooted in Muslim theology and so—though 
perhaps to a lesser degree—is the belief in his pre- 
existence. It is manifestly difficult in these circumstances 
to argue that a purely human conception of the Prophet 
is adequate for a proper interpretation even of Sunni 
beliefe. The ^i‘a interpretation, as we have already 
noted, involves a doctrine of the person of the Prophet 
in which supernatural characteristics play an even more 
important part. 

To this question, therefore, it is difficult to give a 
precise answer. Perhaps the most that can be said is that 
it is difficult to see how a purely human interpretation of 
the person of the Pounder could satisfy any of the main 
stages of religious thought in Buddhism, Islam or 
Ghrisdanity, while in the fully-developed Buddhology 
and Chiistology of the Mahayana and Christianity 
respectively the close association of the Founder with 
ultimate reality becomes an essential element of the 
Faith. 

The tentative answer? given to these two enquiries 
inevitably raise a further problem, namely whedier the 
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persistent tendency in these three religious traditions to 
regard the Founder as mamfestmg in himself more than 
purely human qualities and characteristics, and in some 
instances as being associated in a special manner with 
ultimate reality itself, is to be traced to the possibility 
that there has been a process of 'borrowing' of Ideas. 
That is to say, have the ideas which originally formed 

similarities which wc have noticed? 

It may be said at once that there has not been any 
serious attempt on the part of scholars to surest that 
such borrowing has occuired as between Buddhism and 
Islam. A good deal of attention has, however, been given 
to the possible influence on the one hand of Christianity 
upon Buddhism—or vice versa—and on the other of 
Ghristianiiy upon Islam. These again, are large questions 
and nothing more than a summary of the general con¬ 
sensus of opinion on them can be given here. 

That some sort of contacts between Middle and Far 
Eastern peoples v/erc made—particularly following the 
conquests of Alexander the Great—seems fairly certain. 
It is well known, for example, that Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, the Christian philosopher and theologian [i. c. 
A.o. 200) refera in his ‘dtromata’ to the followers of 
‘Boutta* (Buddha),^ and Lloyd has gone as fer as to 
suggest that certain resemblances between some forms of 
heretical Ghrisdan teaebiug found in Alexandria and 
Buddhist belief indicate that 'there must have been in 
circulation in Alexandria, during the latter half of the 
Jirst century a.d., a Buddhist book or collection of books 
which was the "Ur-cvangelium” of several heresies.’ He 
has also suggested that the early Christian legend, given 
in the Apocryphal Acts of St, Thomas, and supported by 

* 1.15. 
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part of the belief of one of the three religions found their 
way into the other two and so brought about the 




the testimony of Eusebius and others, which connects 
the Apostle Thomas with the valley of the Indus, ia at 
least so far true in its earlier part ‘that t^re actually 
was Christian preaching at a very early period in North- 

West India. ’ ^ It must also be remembered that Alexandria 

and Antioch were both centres of vigorous Christian life 
and also centres of trade with the Orient and that an 
exchange of Buddhist and Christian ideas and even of 
documents must therefore be regarded as at least a 
possibility. However, all this, intcresling and suggestive 
aa it is, does not amount to solid evidence and wc arc 
left at present with the general conclusion that, so far 
as Buddhism and Christianity arc concerned, while it is 
possible that the existence of some teaching of the 
Buddha may have become known in certain parts of the 
Christian world by the end of the second century a.o., 
the external evidence so far available does not indicate 
that any serious influence was exerted by the one upon 
the other until well after the content and the form of the 
respective scriptures had been settled. 

The internal evidence for a literary connection 
between the Buddhist and Ghristiaa traditions has been 
reviewed to some extent by Thomas.* There are quite 
striking parallels which have understandably given rise 
to the argument that one tradition has influenced the 
other. In both Buddhist and Christian scriptures we have 
noticed stories of the miraculous birth of the Founder, 
ofhis preentation to aholy man, of his temptation, of his 
crans%uradon, and of miracles, including that of the 
disciple walking on the water. If, however, Dr. Law's 
conclusions as to the dates of the formation of the P 51 i 
canon are accepted, it seems clear that on the whole any 

‘ The Old Half Ch», VII unJ VIII; Land. 191:. The Acts 
of Tbomu arc craoslated iuto English and coay be rderrtd U> m Dr. 
M. R. Jasnec* ediiion of Thi Apf<r^ Cupets, pp. S 64 - 4 SB; Oxf. 1934. 

* Ste The Dfe tf SudiOa, Cb. XVII. 
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suggestion of the P 5 U writings having been influenced by 
the Christian scriptures must be ruled out, for it would 
appear that the final form of the PSli canon was fixed 
before the end of the flnt century bx.’ It is, of course, 
just possible that the reverse process operated and that 
the Christian scriptures were influenced by the PsU 
but on the one hand there Is no evidence to support such 
a conclusion and on the other it has to be remembered 
that the miraculous events connected with the birch, 
life and death of Christ are so numerous that it is difficult 
to single out three or four as evidence of possible literary 
dependence of Christianity upon Buddhism. Sii^rly 
there is a not inconsiderable number of Buddhist miracle- 
stories that have no parallel in the Christian tradition. 
Were the alleged parallelisms much greater in number, 
such an argument would need to be considered more 
seriously. 

When we turn to the question of the contacts between 
Islam and Christianity wc are confronted with a more 
definite situation. It is generally agreed that the Prophet 
himself had some knowledge, even if he did not under¬ 
stand tlxe more normal interprccaiion of, such Christian 
beliefs as those of the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection 
of Jesus. We have also noted the possibility that in the 
period during which Tradition was evolving there may 
well have been a tendency for Muslims to cl^m for their 
Prophet a status rtot inferior to that afforded by the 
Christians to Christ. There is also to be borne in mind the 
• important feet that during the period of the Ummyad 
Caliphs {c. A.D. 660-750) there was considerable inter¬ 
course between Muslim and Christian apologists and 
theologians. In the face of this accumulation of evidence 
there can be no doubt about the fact that Christian ideas 
have played a part in helping to shape the development 

• S« pp. t 7 *t 8 . 
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of certain aspects of MusHm theology, including ideas 
about the person of the Piuphet. At the same time it 
must be recognised that there is little evidence to suggest 
that this influence of the Muslim sacred traditions by the 
Chrisdan is to be construed as a mere plagiarising on the 
part of either Muhammad or of the Tradidonists. Islamic 
beliefs form a carptis and are expressive of the whole 
gospel and spirit of Islam and arc not simply a loose 
admixture of Arabian, Jewish and Chnsdan ideas. 

These brief comments would be incomplete without 
at least a reference to a quite different kind of attempt to 
explain part, at any rate, of the resemblances we have 
been considering, li waa put forward by Dibelius in his 
Die Ffrw^tschiehU des EoangeliMms already referred to and 
suggests that many similarities between the Buddhist 
and Christian siorica of miraculous happenings in con¬ 
nection with the traditions of the life and teaching of the 
Founders are to be traced, at any rate in the ferms in 
which we now have them, to the operation of a ‘law of 
biographical analogy^ Dibelius says: 

‘Wc could almost speak of a law of biogr^ddcal anaiogy 
which is to be seen here. At bottom is to be found a fixed 
idea of the life of a holy man: such a man may neither 
be born nor die without the significance of event 
being proclaimed from heaven. His future calling is 
announced even in his youth, and in the same way bis end 
throws its shadows in advance. Divine powers are always 
ready to help him in stress and to proclaim Im merits. 
Many points of agreement between the Biiddha'legends 
aod the Jesus-Iegeods, as well as between Christian 
Apostle- and saint-legends arise, not from borrowing, 
but irom this law of biographical analogy leading to 
formulations constantly renewed.'^ 

’pt>. Boglbh nntlatien. 
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This theory ii at least striking and original and would, 
if correct^ provide a possible explanaUon of many of the 
similanties which we have noticed in the Buddhist and 
Christian tradidons. Presumably it could be extended to 
account also for some of the similarities between them 
and tliC Islamic tradition. 

In the last resort, however, the significance of the 
facts which emerge these selections inm the three 
sacred traditioos must seem even more important tliari 
possible explanations of their origin. The fact must nor, 
of course, be lost sight of that the ways in which each of 
these three religions interprets the nature of ultimate 
reality and the path by which men can ultimately attain 
to an undcratauding of and union witli it arc by no means 
identical. Even more necessary is it to recognise, however, 
that underlying these divergences is to be found a spiritual 
approach to the problem of the meaning of human life, 
the significance of which is profoundly important at a 

time when men are anxiously searching for firmer 

foundations upon which to base a respect for those 
moral and spiritual values which are seen to be essential 
if the age of science is not to become the prelude to a new 
era of barbarism. It is not merely that these three religions 
unite in declaring that materisdism, whether old or new, 
is inadequate as a philosophy of a life which can be fully 
understood only in tenns o( a transcendent, spiritual 
purpose: that belief we have the right to expect to find at 
the root of all developed religion. They also agree, 
however, in declaring that this spiritual purpose has been 
revealed to mankind by—and even in—one who mani¬ 
fests in himself in a special way ultimate reality Itself. 
Man, they declare, has not been left to struggle alone 
towards this all-important truth; his efforts have met 
with an issuing-forth horn titimate reality itself. To use, 
for a moment, in this wider context the imagery which 
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St John applied to the effect of the Christian revelation: 
the eternal light has shined in the darkness of human 
frailty and perplexity. In a day when men are acutely 
conscious both of that frailty and of that perplexity they 
need, above all, to be drawn into that li^c. That they 
should thus begin to see things temporal in the light of 
things eternal is, for our day and generation, the moat 
prosing need of all and here, at all events, these three 
great F^ihs can speak with one voice. 

Behold, ! show you Truth) Lower than hell 
Higher than heaven, outside the utmost scars. 

Farther than Brahm doth dwell. 

Before beginning, and without an end. 

As space eternal and as surety sure, 

Is Qxed a Power divine which moves to good, 

Only its laws endure. 

This is its work upon the things ye see: 

The unseen things are more; men’s heart? and minds. 
The thoughts of peoples and their ways and wills, 

Those too, the great Law binds. 

Such is the Law which moves to righteousness, 

Which none at last can turn aside or stay; 

The heart of it i? Love, the end of it 
Is Peace and Consummation sweet.... 

(From Sir Edwin Arnold’s TktUghi of 
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ETHICAL AMD RELIGIOUS CLASSICS 
OF EAST AND WEST 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE MAGI 
by R. C. Zachncr 

Id Afagit ProftMor Zachner ha* *et out to 

pnsent ihe educated public with a synopsis of all the main 
belief of the Zoroastrians. There are chapters on cc«mo 1 c^» 
the relation of man to God, the nature of rebgion, cthits, 
sacraments and sacrihee, the souFs fate at death, and 
eschatology. The author has, where possible, left the 
Zoroastrians to speak for themselves and trie* as much as 
possible not to obtrude any views of his own into his 
discussion of the texts. 

Gr. 3 vo tos. 6d. net 

BUDDHIST MEDITATION 
by Edward Conze 

‘Dr. Conze is a notable Buddhist scholar, and what he 
gives us Is good translations of some Buddhist classic s on the 
arc of meditation, together with a dissertation on how to 
use them. Of all die classical world religions, Buddhism lays 
more stress than any on meditation, and is fuller than any 
on the practicalities of how it should be attempted. Dr. 
Conze has thorci^ly mastered the material, and for 
welcrn minds he Is as good a guide to it as they could hope 
to hnd.—SoCjkf of thi Month. 

'Dr. Conse has delved into Pali, Sanskrit and Tibetan 
source for his fascinating: ZRW. compilation of meditation 
techniques .'—Tim and Tide. 

Gr. SvQ* J2S. 



LTHICAL AND RELIGIOUS CLASSICS 
OF EAST AND WEST 


SUFISM 
by A. J. Arberry 

Sufism, th« mystical movement within Islam, in a thousand 
ywrt of history has influenced powerfully the Idc, art and 
Uicratuie of the Muslim peoples. It ha* suppbed the 
dement of personal devotion and direct appr^nsran oi 
Divine Realities which the more formal and practical 
characccr of orthodox ritual tended to overshadw. 
TOnkers like GhazaU and Ibn Arabi, such po«» “ 
al-Farid, Rumi, Hafia and Jami were greatly inspired by the 
live* and sayings of the early Sufis. In this volume P^or 
Xibcrry has written the first short history of buhsm to 
appear in any language, illusltalbg the dcN^lopment of its 
doctrina with copious quotations from its literature. 

Gr. «odlmprwon jos. 6d.n« 


THE LOVES OF KRISHNA IN INDIAN 

PAINTING 

by W. G- Archer 

Among the themes which bulk large in Indian painting, 
tRe career of Krishna, the divine lover, Is perhaps the most 
enthralling. This is the first book in English to p^de a 
full and clear introduction to the most dd^htful of Indian 
gods aad to stress his supreme rftlc in Indian painting and 
religion. 

Sm. Roysl 8vo About jp. m» 
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